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vs the battle of the Aisne contincs—though 


the main fighting is now so far from that river 
that the name seems scarcely any longer appro- 
priate—and the prospects of achieving the result we hope 
for grow no brighter. The fit of pessimism which has 
afflicted London this week is perhaps no better founded 
than the fit of optimism which it caught from Paris last 
week. But by their recent advance near Lille the 
Germans have shown that they have more troops avail- 
able in the western theatre of the war than was generally 
supposed here; whilst their attack in great force upon 
Antwerp is an indication which it is impossible to ignore 
of the confidence of the German commanders that their 
‘army in France is adequate for the task assigned to it, 
and is not in serious danger of being successfully out- 
flanked. The present position, as far as we are allowed 
to understand it, is not unsatisfactory, but there is 
nothing in it to make one possible result of the battle much 
more likely than another ; and we ought to be prepared 
_ to hear, for instance, that General Kluck has broken 
_ through the Allies’ left wing, an event which though by 
no means a decisive reverse, would certainly be a serious 
set-back. To be prepared for the worst, however, is, of 
course, not at all the same as to expect it. 
* * + 
A great deal has been spoken and written about the 
magnificent stand which the Belgians have made and 
the invaluable services which they have rendered to the 
cause of the Allies. But we do not think that in the 
story of their deeds there has been anything to equal 
the courage and self-sacrifice involved in their decision 
last week to defend Antwerp. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that that decision was a foregone conclusion. It 
.Was arrived at only after prolonged and anxious delibera- 
tion. The Belgian Government, with the way of re- 
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tirement by sea open to them, had everything to lose 
and little to gain by exposing what is almost the finest 
port in Europe to a bombardment—perhaps such a 
bombardment as no great city has ever suffered. Sur- 
render was the way of safety, and it is understood that 
they could have surrendered on the most favourable 
terms. Rather, however, than set free large reinforce- 
ments to be used against their allies in France, they 
chose to brave all the penalties of resistance, and the 
choice will be remembered in their honour as long as 
Antwerp is a city. 
* * * 

The new Belgian Grey Book (a collection of dispatches 
like our own White Paper) contains one dispatch of 
outstanding interest—No.12. From it we learn that, 
on Friday, July 31st (the day when Sir Edward Grey 
asked France and Germany whether they would respect 
Belgian neutrality), the head of the Belgian Foreign 
Office put the same question to the German Minister in 
Brussels, and received an assurance in the affirmative. 
This was no offhand reply. Previous German assurances 
were carefully recalled—a secret one by Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg in 1911, and a public declaration by 
Herr von Jagow in 1913; and the Minister assured 
Belgium that they still held good. The interview, as 
we have noted, occurred on July 3lst; the ultimatum 
trampling upon Belgian neutrality was dated 
August 2nd; and it was delivered by the same German 
Minister to the same head of the Belgian Foreign 
Office at 1.30 a.m. on August 3rd. Such a revelation 
of cynical perfidy may tempt the layman to say in his 
haste that all diplomatists are liars; but the layman 
would be wrong. The case is one of startling departure 
from a code which is just as regular and necessary in 
diplomacy as in any other kind of business, if it is to go 
on at all; and like some other German departures, it 
is not really compatible with any friendly co-existence 
of independent States. 
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The Government is to be congratulated on the 
promptitude of its decision to take iron-ore out of the list 
of contraband in accordance with our undertaking to 
observe the provisions of the Declaration of London 
during the present war. We observe that protests have 
been raised in certain quarters against this action on the 
ground of the vital necessity of preventing Krupps and 
other German ironmasters obtaining their cargoes of 
ore from Sweden for the manufacture of armour plate 
and ordnance. In view, however, of the vast supplies 
of ore that Germany would still possess, even if importa- 
tion were completely stopped, it seems unnecessary to 
attach very great importance to this point. Besides, at 
most, we could only prevent importation taking place 
by the usual Rotterdam route; it would still be open 
to Sweden to send her shipments through the Baltic, and 
if the ore were really needed in Germany it would 
certainly be made worth her while to do so. But in any 
case, even if we were in a position permanently to cut 
off the whole of Krupp’s supply of raw material, we 
should still hold that the violation of the undertaking 
which we have publicly given would be too high a price 
to pay for the advantage. We cannot afford to sacrifice 
any part of our moral case as the upholder of inter- 
national obligations. As a practical, if “ imponder- 
able,” asset in the war—apart from other considerations 
—it is worth much more than a thousand new guns or 
even a new Dreadnought or so. 


* * * 


According to a Central News correspondent, some 
German soldiers passing through Cologne recently de- 
clared that the hospitals at Aix were full of their com- 
rades ‘‘ mutilated” by the Belgians. The Kdélnische 
Volkszeitung thereupon made an enquiry of the chief 
German doctor at Aix, Dr. Kaufmann, and published 
his reply. The doctor declared “that the news was 
absolutely without foundation. These tales of cruelty 
(he said) spread like wildfire among the soldiers, and a 
single case of a man being mutilated by a shell is magni- 
fied into an outrage, and only one of a hundred similar 
instances. The soldiers, by auto-suggestion, get to 
believe their own wild fancies, and by propagating their 
stories cause a most dangerous state of anger and ex- 
asperation in the German army.” This obviously un- 
biassed and authoritative testimony regarding the 
origin of many “ atrocities ’’ is worth placing on record. 
No one on either side will be the worse for bearing it in 


mind. 
ok ok oK 


The Cabinet Emergency Committee or “ Central 
Committee for the Prevention and Relief of Distress,” 
which jealously reserves to itself the whole direction of 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund and other “ war relief” 
measures, is apparently unable to make up its mind 
as to the programme to be adopted by the Local 
Representative Committees which it has called into 
existence all over the country. Instead of employment 


for adults and appropriate preventive measures for 
the protection of mothers and children, what is still 
occupying the mind of the Cabinet seems to be the 
question of the maximum relief which the Local Com- 


mittees shall be allowed to dole out to the most necessi- 
tous family. We can hardly credit what the Daily 
Citizen reports, that this “scale of maximum family 
income from all sources,’’ out of which rent and every 
requisite of life is to be provided, in London and Man- 
chester as in the rural districts, has been settled at six 
shillings for an adult alone, ten shillings for two adults 
alone, and eighteenpence per week for each child! 
This is less than any decent Board of Guardians pro- 
vides for outdoor relief, less than the old “ irreducible 
minimum ”’ of the C.O.S., and, of course, less than half 
what it costs to keep an indoor pauper or a prisoner. 
It is said that the Government may decide not to publish 
this or any other scale, but merely let it be verbally 
‘“* recommended ”’ for adoption by the L.G.B. inspectors, 
who will interview the mayors and chairmen. If this 
is done, it is as well to remember that the inspectors have 
no authority over the Local Representative Committees, 
which are governed by no statute, fettered by no regu- 
lations, controlled by no official auditor, which are, 
indeed, in every sense masters of their own procedure. 
They should decline to adopt any scale of relief which 
involves slow starvation. 
* * * 

In refusing to confine themselves to a policy of doles, 
and especially in rejecting starvation pittances, the 
Local Representative Committees will be loyally carrying 
out the directions of the Prince of Wales himself. 
In an admirably worded “ letter of thanks ” to the nation 
issued on the completion of the “ third million ”’ of the 
Fund, the Prince asks that assistance in emergency 
cases may be “ adequate,’ and that the money “ may 
as far as possible flow into productive channels, such 
as assisting schemes for male and female employment 
and perhaps industrial training ; for it is as repugnant 
to me as it must be to the recipients that assistance 
should be distributed only in the form of doles. What 
men most want is work, and what the young people 
need is training.” Unfortunately, so far as we can 
learn, the Cabinet Committee has so far sanctioned 
no expenditure out of the Prince of Wales’s Fund (as 
distinguished from the Queen’s Fund) for any purpose 
other than the distribution of doles, and these on a 
scale very far from adequate. The grave criticisms 
which Mr. Arnold Bennett made in the Daily News last 
Thursday are certainly not uncalled for. It is high 
time that an official pronouncement of Cabinet policy was 
made as to the use to which the Prince of Wales’s Fund 
is to be put. 

* * * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has sought to put 
right the misunderstanding as to the duties of Local 
Authorities, to which his speech of a month ago has 
given rise. He did not mean, as he told another depu- 
tation last Tuesday, that County and Borough Councils 
should wait until distress actually exists. Whenever 
it can be foreseen that serious unemployment is likely 
to occur within their areas, the Councils should at once 
decide upon additional public works, in order that, by 
the time the private unemployment actually occurs, 
the wages bill of the public employers may simul- 
taneously be augmented. This is the policy which 
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the Government itself will carry out, and Mr. Lloyd 
George made the interesting announcement that the 
forthcoming estimates would include provision for 
erecting, within the ensuing year, all the public build- 
ings that would be needed for the next five years, so 
that increased employment could be found for the 
building trades, so far as this might prove to be required. 
He asks the Local Authorities of all districts in which 
unemployment exists or is expected to help him by 
following his example. 


* * * 


The Report of the Royal Commission appointed to en- 
quire into the circumstances connected with the landing 
of rifles by the Irish Volunteers at Howth, on July 26th, 
and the subsequent disturbances and firing upon the 
crowd in the streets of Dublin, was issued last week. A 
more sweeping condemnation of the action of the police 
and military authorities could hardly have been drafted. 
“The whole transaction,” the Commissioners report, 
“ was illegal from beginning to end.” The possession of 
the rifles “‘ may possibly have laid the Volunteers open 
to suitable proceedings under the Customs Acts.” But 
the police had in any case no legal power to seize the 
rifles since they had received no instructions from the 
Customs authorities, nor the necessary sanction from the 
magistrates. Moreover, even if the police had been 
acting within the law, the calling in of the military with- 
out proper authority or a formal written requisition 
would still have been ultra vires. The soldiers were, in 
fact, illegally “* called in to support an illegality by force 
of arms.” 

* * * 


So much for the legal aspects of the incident : some of 
the personal aspects are even more interesting. It 
appears that Mr. Harrel, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, on hearing of the landing of the rifles telephoned 
at once to the military authorities for assistance. ‘‘ The 
principle of falling back on military aid as a last resort 
was completely ignored.” Next he telephoned to his 
official superior, Sir James Dougherty, informing him of 
the facts but saying nothing about the calling in of the 
military—it being well known that Sir James was 
strongly opposed to the employment of soldiers in civil 
disturbances. Sir James drove forthwith to the Castle, 
but not finding Mr. Harrel there telephoned to the 
Kildare Street Club. Mr. Harrel was in the Club, but 
declined to come to the telephone, the attendant being 
told to say he had left the premises. On reaching the Castle 
Mr. Harrel received another message from Sir James 
desiring his attendance at the latter’s office, “ two 
minutes’ walk distant.”” This instruction also, however, 
he ignored and proceeded to follow the police and the 
military towards Howth. Later, before the collision 
between the Volunteers and the military occurred, he 
received, at Clontarf Police Station, another summons 
to communicate with the Castle, which again he failed to 
comply with. Sir James Dougherty then drafted a 
minute instructing Mr. Harrel not to attempt the forcible 
disarmament of the Volunteers. This minute was dis- 
patched by a messenger on a bicycle, but according to 
Mr. Harrel it did not reach him until everything was 





over. “Sir James Dougherty,” report the Commis- 
sioners, “‘ stands free from blame.”’ 
* * * 

For the actual firing which resulted in the killing of 
“ three passive spectators,” it appears that Major Haig 
was responsible. Major Haig affirmed, in evidence, that 
he never gave the order to fire ; but he admitted that he 
told five men to load and to prepare to fire, and that he 
intended that if the stone throwing continued these men 
“should shoot two particular ringleaders to be pointed 
out by himself.” He was not aware apparently that the 
whole Company had loaded rifles. He went to the front 
and with the intention of addressing the crowd raised his 
hand. One soldier took this to be the signal to fire, 
whereupon twenty-one others, thinking the order had 
been given, followed suit, firing indiscriminately at the 
crowd at short range. Three people, as stated, were 
killed and thirty-eight wounded. An unexplained fea- 
ture of the affair is that one of the dead and some of the 
injured had not only bullet but bayonet wounds. We 
do not know whether, under present circumstances, this 
Report will be followed by any proceedings for man- 
slaughter, but it is evident that although Major Haig’s 
admitted intention of replying to stones with bullets 
deserves the severest censure, it is not upon his shoulders 
that the chief responsibility for the tragedy must rest. 

* * * 

Even Armageddon has its comic side. We have been 
honoured with a presentation copy of The Vital Issue, 
one of several journals which have been started in the 
United States with the object of countering the pro- 
British sympathies of the overwhelming majority 
of American newspapers. ‘“ The British,’’ observes the 
editor, “‘ even ask the help of the Yellow Men and trans- 
ported peaceful Hindus to Europe to help them in their 
devilish plans. What fearful responsibility must fall 
upon the shoulders of a band of men of such a low and 
perfidious character! May Heaven punish them!” The 
proofs given of British ‘“ devilishness’’ are three in 
number. One is a statement of the way in which 
Britain influences the American Press, and includes the 
remarkable assertion that “the British Government has 
always given a very large amount of attention to the 
Press, and it has a whole department for that purpose.” 
The second is an article describing the massacre of 
American prisoners of war at Dartmoor in 1814 (!), which 
the editor—therein differing from the contemporary 
report of the American Investigating Committee which 
he reproduces—ascribes to “the blood-lust of the 
Briton.” The third proof consists of a reprint of an old 
letter to the paper Egypt from Professor E. G. Browne, 
in which Sir E. Grey’s pro-Russian policy was strongly 
attacked. This reprint is accompanied by the photo- 
graphs (taken from one of the Persia Committee's 
pamphlets, we think) of atrocities committed by Persian 
Royalists who were under Russian patronage. We do 
not know how many Americans will be convinced by 
this evidence, but if the editor was really after converts 
it was hardly tactful of him to say that “ The German 
population in this country represents all there is in 
principles ; all there is in morals ; all there is in thought ; 
all there is in modesty.”” The modesty we admit. 
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THE DECENT THING 
oe question of pensions for disabled soldiers or 


sailors or for their widows and children if 

they are killed is becoming urgent. The 
announcement on the subject promised by the Prime 
Minister just before Parliament rose is still to come and 
in the meantime many hundreds more women have be- 
come husbandless. At present all the widow has a right 
to receive is 5s. a week for herself and 1s. 6d. for each 
child. Thus the wife of a private with two children 
living in London is now receiving a separation allowance 
of 21s. a week (or 17s. 6d. in the country); but the 
moment her husband is reported as killed she becomes 
entitled to only 8s. a week—i.e., her income is reduced 
by 18s. This seale will, of course, be raised ; but there 
are signs that the Cabinet Committee which deals with 
these questions, although anxious, no doubt, to make 
adequate arrangements, is suffering just now from a 
rather severe fit of economy, and it is impossible to 
feel confident that it will do the decent thing. 

The growing demand for a uniform “ pound a week ”’ 
offers a solution of the problem that is too simple to be 
equitable. But that is not to say that the problem is 
really difficult. The disabled, as Mr. Barnes pointed out 
most cogently in a letter to the Times on Wednesday, 
should be treated at least as well as the law obliges a 
private employer to treat those injured in his service— 
that is to say, they should receive not less than half pay 
(including allowances) for life. As to the pensions for 
widows, there is clearly no reason why the wife of 
Pte. Smith who has been killed in action should be 
treated worse than the wife of Pte. Brown who has been 
taken prisoner. The only difference between them is 
that Mrs. Smith has lost all hope of seeing her husband 
again. It is true she may remarry, but until she does 
so she is clearly no better able to support herself and her 
children than she was whilst her husband was alive and 
fighting. To discover therefore the right—as dis- 
tinguished from the economical—thing to do there is no 
need for prolonged thought. The new scale of separa- 
tion allowances provides the obvious minimum basis 
for the new scale of pensions. 

The only possible argument against this proposal is 
that it would be too expensive. But that amounts to 
saying that since the full burden of the war cannot be 
borne by the taxpayers therefore a heavy portion of it 
must be placed on those who are poorest, who have 
suffered most heavily and who are least able or inclined 
to protest. The danger is lest this last consideration 
should be paramount. If the Government decide to 
knock 5s. or 10s. a week off the widow’s allowance in 
order to avoid putting $d. on the income tax or adding 
a few pence to the duty on tobacco or spirits it will be 
because the taxpayers individually and collectively are 
able and willing to make themselves heard whilst the 
soldiers’ widows can be relied upon to accept in silence 
and even with gratitude whatever may be given them. 
We hope that the Government, for its honour, does not 
intend to take advantage of this fact and to make every 
casualty list an announcement of reduced income for 
the families that are bereaved. 


HOW FAR CAN THE EXISTING 
DISTRESS BE MET BY UN- 


EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE? 
TT Government has taken a further step, of 


which everyone must approve, in its cam- 
paign for the prevention of distress. For 
two years, as a sort of “ extra” to its own Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, it has been refunding to Trade Unions 
giving unemployment benefit one-sixth of whatever 
they paid out in this way. This proportion falls far 
short of what has been given under similar conditions 
in Belgium, France, and Norway. Now the Govern- 
ment will add an “emergency grant” of either one- 
sixth or one-third (making a refund altogether of either 
one-third or one-half), according to the extra levy 
(varying from a penny to sixpence per week) that the 
Trade Union agrees to impose on its members at work 
(we presume on “ full time ’’), and also according to the 
maximum rate of unemployment benefit (varying from 
seventeen shillings per week downwards, including any 
sum paid by the State by way of insurance). This 
is a plan of a subtle ingenuity on which we respect- 
fully congratulate the Board of Trade. The Govern- 
ment subsidy to the Trade Union funds will be 
increased, perhaps, by two or three hundred thousand 
pounds during the ensuing year; and this moderate 
addition will be the means of raising three or four 
times as much in extra levies on the workmen fortu- 
nate enough to be on full wages! The officials of 
those Trade Unions which pay out-of-work benefit will 
be pleased, because they can now see their way to last 
out the war without suspending payment. It is to be 
hoped that the enlarged subsidy will induce other Trade 
Unions to start unemployment benefit. We ought not 
to despair of the women’s unions essaying it. A six- 
penny levy will now permit an out-of-work benefit of 
seven and sixpence a week to be safely promised, so 
long as unemployment does not rise over 10 per cent., 
without much initial capital and without any encroach- 
ment on the other funds of the Trade Union. This 
policy of leaving each Union to deal with its own mem- 
bers, and of recognising by preferential treatment the 
value of their organised self-government in the adminis- 
tration of what is essentially a national problem, is one 
that might with advantage be still further extended. 
Unfortunately, the Trade Unions paying unemploy- 
ment benefits cover only one million out of the fifteen 
million wage-earners in the United Kingdom; and, 
flourishing as they do principally among the better-paid 
artisans, they include only the most trifling fraction of 
the women who are now suffering most. However 
rapid may be the growth of Trade Unionism among the 
lowlier grades, we cannot hope to see this spontaneous 
and self-governing mutual insurance extend to more than 
a small proportion of the unemployed million of the 
population. The Government plan of compulsory val 
surance extends to two and a half millions of workers, 
including ten thousand women. Over all this large 
part of the industrial field the unemployed worker— 
representing at present some hundred and fifty thou- 
sand families—is normally assured seven shillings per 
week for a period of fifteen weeks at a stretch, subject 
to certain conditions and maximum limits. Why, it }s 
asked, should not this scheme be extended from the 
house and shipbuilding and engineering industries to 
the whole range of wage-earning employment eae 
covered by the ubiquitous Health Insurance card ? If, 
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by a Government advance, the State Insurance Fund 
were enabled to dispense with any initial ““ waiting time,” 
and to ignore the other limitations, and thus put 
everyone possessed of a Health Insurance card at once 
‘in benefit,” if he or she were unemployed, the problem 
of the relief of distress would, it is suggested, be solved 
at once. Every unemployed wage-earner, man or 
woman, could then draw seven shillings a week, irre- 
spective of other resources, at any rate for fifteen weeks ; 
and even that limit could, in the war emergency, easily 
be extended. 

It is an alluring vision, all the more because it pro- 
mises to do away with all the inquisitions and caprices 
of “relief committees,” and offers everyone a weekly 
income which, though small, is unconditional. Un- 
fortunately for those who make this proposal we believe 
that no such universal application of Part II. of the In- 
surance Act is administratively possible, even if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would consent to the 
drain on his resources that it would involve. No one 
outside the Department concerned has any adequate 
idea of the official machinery, the staff and the expense 
that even the present Unemployment Insurance re- 
quires, confined though it is, in the main, to industries 
in which the establishments are large and well known. 
Perhaps it is an exaggeration to say, as has been said, 
that every score of unemployed workmen have now to 
have one whole-time civil servant to attend to them, and 
that every seven shillings handed out costs, from first 
to last, some three shillings to the taxpayer in expenses. 
The prudent reserve of the Board of Trade prevents any 
more accurate estimate. But even the official mind 
shudders at the army of officials that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme would require if it were ex- 
tended to the whole fifteen million wage-earners and 
the million or more of small employers. To do this at 
one blow, and start at once with something like a 
million clamouring for benefit, with no more identifica- 
tion and evidence of past employment than the easily 
borrowable Health Insurance card, would be to plunge 
into chaos. 

A more practical scheme which has, we believe, been 
seriously considered, is that of extending the present 
insurance to a further large group of trades, including 
the whole textile industry, the boot and shoe trade, the 
manufacture of furniture and of other products of wood, 
metal, leather, and fibre. This would remedy a real 
feminine grievance by bringing in the bulk of the women 
wage-earners, and it would cover many of the occupa- 
tions at present in distress. Unfortunately, the diffi- 
culty in the way of any such partial extension is what is 
declared to be the impracticability of putting the unem- 
ployed members at once into benefit. It would be 
comparatively easy to let each person automatically 
prove his eligibility, as is the normal rule, by working 
ten weeks at the insured trade, and actually getting 
credited with the required contributions. But to the 
man (or woman) who is at present unemployed such a 
proposal would seem a hollow mockery. He would see 
no chance of ever coming into benefit. The difficulty of 
getting satisfactory proof that the men and women who 
are now out of work have really been accustomed, in the 
recent past, to work at the insured trade is, we are 
assured, in many loosely defined industries amid the 
shifting populations of London or Liverpool, quite 
insuperable. Certificates by former employers would be 


unobtainable in many genuine cases, would be fabricated 
in others, and would presently be on sale in low public 
houses for half-a-crown or so apiece ! 


Yet to propose, 





just at this crisis, to levy a new tax on employers, and 
to make a new exaction from workmen, which will do 
nothing for the hundreds of thousands who are unem- 
ployed, and will merely provide something for the 
future, has no attraction to a Minister who has to face 
both his constituents and the House of Commons. 
There is, moreover, the objection that any partial ex- 
tension at the Government expense only continues the 
unfairness, at a time when every new tax would be 
keenly resented, of providing State unemployment 
benefit for some trades at the expense of others. 

There is, however, another way. Some of the objections 
and difficulties would be avoided, if at the request of any 
strongly organised trade such as the cotton operatives 
or the coal miners, where what we may call the industrial 
identification even of the unemployed workers would be 
easy, the extension were to be made only temporarily, 
and, so to speak, by way of loan, so that no burden was 
cast on the workers in other trades, whom it is impossible 
to help in this way. It would be administratively 
possible and financially quite safe for the Government 
to agree, for instance, to find, week by week, sufficient 
money to enable the Trade Unions of cotton operatives 
to pay unemployment benefit to every identified cotton 
operative, whether or not a member of the Trade 
Union, for whom the Labour Exchange could find no 
employment in his own trade. A suitable arrangement 
could be made to pay proportionate benefit in respect 
of the short time worked by so many operatives, at any 
rate in respect of days on which no work was done. In 
return for this immense boon the employers and work- 
men should agree to let pass the necessary statute em- 
powering the ordinary contributions under Part II. to 
be collected in respect of every cotton operative now or 
hereafter working full time (or perhaps over forty hours 
a week), until the whole of the advance made by the 
Government had been repaid, when the contributions 
might cease. This plan would be within the financial 
and administrative capacity of the Government; it 
would automatically meet the needs of the cotton 
operatives, whose savings and other resources call only 
for a partial subvention ; the employers would gain in 
the maintenance of their skilled staffs in health and 
efficiency, and in being relieved from individual charity ; 
it would put the burden of detailed administration on 
the workers’ own organisations, which include probably 
95 per cent. of all those employed ; and as there would 
ultimately be no charge on the public funds, no other 
trade would have ground for complaint. Lancashire 
ought seriously to take this plan into consideration. 

The question inevitably arises, apart from administra- 
tive or financial difficulties, do we or do we not wish 
to see Part II. of the Insurance Act extended to the 
whole wage-earning population? We can imagine 
what a comfort it would be to the Government, as well 
as to many charitably-disposed persons, if they could 
feel that, come what might, every wage-earning man and 
woman in the United Kingdom had seven shillings a 
week to fall back on. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that seven shillings is, in the great cities, 
far from full subsistence. The universal distribution of 
partial doles is made no better by calling it State In- 
surance. The weariness of idleness among the mean 
streets is none the less demoralising because it is joined 
with semi-starvation. It would be no satisfactory 
solution of the problem to have the whole unemployed 
population living on what would be, in essence, that 
“indiscriminate, inadequate, unconditional outdoor 
relief which experience has so unanimously con- 
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demned. Moreover, there is, we venture to suggest to 
Trade Unionists and those who are concerned for 
“ vocational organisation,” no small danger in making 
unemployment benefit (and with it necessarily the 
standard conditions of work) so exclusively an affair of 
the Government and the Labour Exchanges. For our 
own part, we prefer to stick to the view that, for those 
who are involuntarily without employment, the com- 
munity ought to find either employment at standard 
wages in work within their capacity, though not neces- 
sarily productive in any commercial sense; or, in the 
alternative—if they have not marked themselves out for 
preferential treatment by taking their share in Trade 
Union organisation—that full maintenance under honour- 
able conditions without which physical and moral 
deterioration of man, wonian, and child almost inevit- 
ably sets in. And as maintenance in idleness is good 
for no man, those for whom we cannot find work at 
wages, and for whom no Trade Union assumes re- 
sponsibility, must be occupied usefully in some way, 
preferably in their own educational improvement. 
There are better kinds of training than soldiering ; 
but who can refrain from the reflection of what a blessing 
it is that, in this unprecedented slump in trade, the 
Government is finding “full maintenance with train- 
ing ’’ for nearly a million men. Supposing that we had 
the same amount of industrial unemployment without 
any need for troops, would it have been better for 
these men to have been standing idly around the street 
corners, on unemployment benefit at seven shillings a 
week with which to maintain themselves and their 
families ? 


PARIS AGAIN 


Paris : Sunday, October Ath. 

MONTH ago we were expecting at any moment to 

hear the German guns at the gates of Paris. Sep- 

tember 4th was one of the most critical days of that 

anxious time. On September 8rd Paris had learned that the 

Government had gone to Bordeaux the previous night. There 

had been a huge exodus from the city ; the population of the 

“entrenched camp ” was reduced by nearly one-half. We 

who were left could only sit and wait, wondering whether or 

not we should have to take refuge in the cellars, whether or 

not we should see the German troops doing the goose-step 

down the Champs Elysées. The thought of that possibility 

stirred one’s blood like the thought of an outrage to one’s 

mistress, for to those who love her Paris is a mistress. I 

have told you what Paris was like in those days of anxious 

waiting ; never has she been so calm, so serene in her beauty. 
She knew her danger, but she scorned fear. 

To-day Paris is a different city. In externals there has 
been little change, except that there are far more people 
about; many of the exiles have returned and they are 
coming back daily. Most of the shops are still closed ; those 
that sell food or drink are open and, besides them, the few 
great “ magasins de nouveautés ” and a few small shops 
scattered here and there. This is in the heart of the town, 
the boulevards and the great business streets. In the Place 
Vendéme I could not see a single shop open yesterday, and 
there were only two, so far as I could see—both English—in 
the rue de Ja Paix. In the outlying populous quarters and in 
such streets as the Faubourg St. Denis, for instance, it is 
different ; the men have gone, but the small shops are run by 
as is often the case in time of peace—and their 
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customers have not all gone, although their purchasing power 
is much reduced. 
since September 4th. 


In other respects there is little change 
We are still, of course, without 





motor-’buses, and we have not only learned to do without 
them, we never wish to see them again. How much less 
objectionable than the “* Madeleine-Bastille ” with its noise 
and smell and dust is the quiet and harmless char-d-banc 
that has taken its place on the grand boulevards and plies at 
long intervals between the Madeleine and the Place de la 
République. There has never been so little dust in Paris 
since motor-cars were invented ; the air of Paris is quite 
different now that it is no longer laden with dust and petrol. 
There are more motor-cabs than there were a month ago, 
when nearly every motor-cab had been commandeered for 
the army of Paris, but private motor-cars are rare, and the 
traffic is nothing. In ordinary times the streets in Paris 
are hardly less dangerous than a battlefield; but now one 
can saunter across any street, even the grand boulevard at 
the busiest time of the day—if the day has any longer a 
busiest time—without the least risk. In the early days of 
the war the few motorists left, having the road to themselves, 
drove at such a furious pace that one had to keep a sharp 
look-out, but they have either been restrained or have 
moderated their zeal. Night is much the same as it was 
when I wrote a month ago; the cafés and restaurants are 
still subject to the curfew, and there is little, and, in many 
quarters, no artificial light. Probably the victory of the 
Aisne—for there will be a victory of the Aisne, we are all 
convinced—will extend our privileges ; we shall be allowed 
to drink or dine up to eleven o’clock, so at least it is rumoured. 
It is a new sensation to be wondering whether cafés in Paris 
will be allowed to remain open until eleven o’clock at night. 
A little more than two months ago some of them had not 
yet opened at that hour. 

For the last few days we have again been enjoying the 
moon in Paris; that again is a new sensation, or it was last 
month. We have discovered the moon. Who knows as a 
rule whether there is a moon or not? Now it makes all the 
difference. Every night since the moon was full I have 
crossed the Seine; that is an experience that cannot be 
missed. It is as beautiful as it was last month, but quite 
different. In the early days of September it was still 
summer, now it is quite autumn and the weather is even 
more autumnal, not to say wintry, than is usual so early in 
the season. A month ago the air was perfectly clear and all 
the buildings by the river stood out very distinctly. Now 
there is a wonderful haze that envelops them all and gives 
them in the moonlight an unsubstantial appearance. I do 
not know which effect is the more beautiful. All my painter 
friends who are not at the front, thinking of something else 
than brushes and palettes, say that they have not the heart 
to paint. It is a pity, for they have now the chance of a 
lifetime ; never again will they see Paris as it is now in the 
moonlight. Is there no Claude Monet who will translate it 
on canvas for the benefit of posterity ? 

This afternoon Paris had quite the look of an ordinary 
Sunday. Nobody would have imagined that about a 
million people were still away. At about five o’clock I 
walked along the Boulevard de Clichy and the Boulevard 
Rochechouart ; they were so crowded that it was difficult 
to get along. The weather was fine and milder than it has 
been the last few days, and there was not a seat on a café 
terrace. Then I went down to the Grands Boulevards, 
which could no longer be described as I described them a 
month ago, as being as quiet as a country lane. They were 
thronged with people. The only difference from an ordinary 
Sunday afternoon was the small amount of traffic. The 
terrace of the Café Napolitain, chosen resort of journalists, 
had overflowed along the frontage of a neighbouring shop, 
and even then there was not a table to be had. Hospitably 
accommodated at a table already engaged, I made the 
acquaintance of two English medical students, who are 
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starting to-night for Limoges with an English ambulance 
corps of some sixty persons, organised, I understand, by the 
Theosophical Society. They insisted on my dining with 
them at their hotel, which was apparently entirely occupied 
by the members of the corps; the red-cross uniform was 
everywhere. They are going to tend the French wounded, 
and they will be welcome at Limoges, where, it seems, there 
are already several hundred wounded with only half a dozen 
doctors and a very inadequate staff of nurses to attend to 
them. 

The greatest change of all on the boulevards was in the 
look of the people. A month ago everyone was grave and 
preoccupied ; to-day everyone was gay. There was victory 
in the air. I trust that we are not giving way to premature 
optimism, but we cannot help thinking that things are going 
very well indeed. Not that we believe all the rumours that 
have been afloat for the last three or four days, such as that 
General von Kluck had been taken prisoner with 80,000 
men, ete., but we are convinced, rightly or wrongly, that the 
battle—if it can be called a battle, when it is rather a series 
of battles—is going or has even gone even better than the 
wisely restrained language of the official communications 
suggests. The official news of this afternoon confirms our 
optimism. We do not know exactly where the Allies are ; 
it is said that they are already at Tournai, that Valenciennes 
and even Maubeuge have been retaken. Who knows? At 
any rate we know officially that our right wing has repulsed 
all the attacks of the enemy, has taken the offensive again 
at several points, and maintained its positions at the others, 
and that our centre, in Argonne, has driven the enemy 
towards the north. There is only one desire in the hearts 
of all the crowd on the grand boulevard and of the whole 
people of Paris: to know that the Germans are driven out of 
France and Belgium. That is the one object of all our 
thoughts, and we are convinced that they are going to be 
driven out, and before very long. You will know, by the 
time that this letter appears in print, whether our optimism 
is justified. It was that optimism, that conviction, that I 
saw reflected on all the faces this afternoon, and that is the 
greatest change in Paris. A load was lifted from us when 
we heard that the German advance on Paris was stayed, 
and that the army of General von Kluck was turning to the 
south-east, but we restrained any tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of the change. The battle of the Marne, 
which put Paris out of danger, at any rate for the moment, 
left us quite calm, though relieved. Now Paris is more 
optimistic than she has been since the beginning of the war, 
in spite of the prolonged struggle on the Aisne. If and when 
the news of victory comes, Paris will give vent to her pent-up 
feelings, and she has a right to give vent to them, for her 
patience and courage have been above all praise. In this 
time of anguish we get to know one another better; con- 
ventions and class distinctions are broken down and one is 
at ease with perfect strangers. I have never known the 
people of Paris—I mean the peuple in its restricted sense— 
so well, and never liked and admired them so much. They 
are splendid, the people of Paris. R. E. D. 


THE ENEMY 


* HERE are three things, young gentleman,” 
Nelson once said to a midshipman, “ which 
you are constantly to bear in mind: 

First, you must always implicitly obey orders, without 

attempting to form any opinion of your own respecting 

their propriety; secondly, you must consider every 
man your enemy who speaks ill of your king; and, 
thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you do the 





Devil.” This last, one gathers from some of the daily 
papers, is the golden rule of war. One must amend the 
sentence, of course, so as to put a German in place of 
the Frenchman, but that is all. The public changes its 
enemies ; it does not change its spirit. Nelson himself, 
as he surveys the twentieth century from the top of his 
column, probably regards the alteration as merely a 
matter of detail. Now and then he may have been 
a little bewildered by the variable international emotions 
of the modern Englishman, who has proved such a 
quick-change artist in his hatreds. Ordinary English- 
men have had to be unusually spry during the last thirty 
or forty years to keep up with the latest fashion in 
hatreds. Mr. Chamberlain, referring to Russia scarcely 
longer ago than yesterday, said: “* Who sups with the 
Devil needs a long spoon”: England is fighting as 
Russia’s ally to-day. Mr. Chamberlain woke up the 
old fires of hatred against France during the Fashoda 
crises: England is fighting side by side with France 
now. Mr. Chamberlain appealed for an Anglo-German- 
American alliance: what word of loathing is too 
extravagant to be flung at the Germans to-day ? 

It' looks, indeed, as if it did not matter very much 
whom a nation hates so long as it hates somebody. It 
seems to be one of the deepest instincts of nations to 
get an enemy—honestly, if they can, but to get him 
anyway—and to hate him with all their might. This 
doctrine of hating your enemies is the most popular 
doctrine in the world. It is the only politics that a 
great many people understand. There were thousands 
of people who could not have told you whether the 
Transvaal was a country or a disease till hatred of the 
Boers set them all studying the map of South Africa. 
Hatred is the great teacher of geography. There is not 
a swamp near the Equator, there is not a jungle in the 
middle of India, that we would not study till we knew it 
by heart, if only we hated the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood sufficiently. It seems as though, with most 
of us, it were only by learning to hate foreigners that 
we can overcome our deadly indifference to them. 
‘“ Foreigners,” said Dr. Johnson in his fine sweeping 
way, “are mostly fools.” Foreigners, the Chinaman 
apparently says—and it is the more natural view—are 
mostly devils. International necessities lead one to 
pick and choose among foreigners—to say this one is a 
devil and that one an angel—but every war shows that 
men still cherish for the really foreign kind of foreigner— 
the foreigner on the other side—the ancient hatreds. 
Hatred is even preached and propagated with a semi- 
religious enthusiasm. We mock at the Mahdis who 
stir up hatred of the infidel by proclaiming a holy war. 
But what nation that proclaims a war at all does not 
proclaim a holy war, ultimately involving hatred 
hardly less bitter than the hatred of the infidel? Every 
war is called a holy war by those who wage it, whether it 
be an unjust war like the war against the American 
colonies, or an inescapable war like the present. And 
out of the holiness comes hatred as sure as night follows 
day. We see an astonishing instance of this in the 
present war. On the outbreak of the war there was 
probably as little hatred of Germany in England as 
there has been within recent years. Great numbers 
of Englishmen, no doubt, disliked Germany and the 
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Germans heartily ; but the mood of the great majority 
of articulate citizens seemed to be a mood of passionless 
tolerance for the German people, even while they were 
full of determination to smash the German Govern- 
ment. But now, in a little more than two months, see 
what a difference there is. Those who then said they 
had no quarrel with the German people have now 
learned to regard them as monsters as bad as those 
bloody pirates who used to swoop out on Christian ships 
from Algiers—as infamous as the Turkish soldiers who 
spitted Armenian infants on the points of their swords. 

There are, it must be admitted, reasons for this. 
From Louvain to Senlis the Germans have taught us 
that war is still hell as it was in the nineteenth century. 
One wonders, however, whether the hatred of Germany 
would not have reached almost the same fury even if the 
Germans had been as innocent of atrocities as they have 
been guilty of them. It seems to be universally the case 
that, if one’s enemy does not commit atrocities, one has 
to invent them for him in order to hate him as he 
requires to be hated. We do not mean to say that 
atrocities are for the most part deliberately invented ; 
it is our instinct that invents them. It is as if there were 
no other way of goading ourselves into a violent enough 
hatred of him to be ready—even impatient—to kill 
him. Probably in most cases it would be nearer the 
truth to say that the hatred exists before the atrocities 
and invents them in order to justify itself. In any case 
it is undeniable that hatred is almost everywhere 
regarded as an indispensable asset to a nation at war. 
He who attempts to diminish hatred is looked on as 
being at least half-way to a traitor. We shall be sur- 
prised if Mr. Jerome does not receive a number of 
abusive letters for an article he has written in the 
Daily Chronicle attacking the prevalent hatred of 
Germany. “ Hatred,” he declares, “ gives courage to 
the weak. The strong man has no need of it.’””, Whether 
this is true or not, it is certainly not the general belief 
of the human race. William the Conqueror was no 
weakling, but when he addressed his troops before the 
battle of Hastings, he preached hatred of the English 
as vehemently as some of the papers are preaching hatred 
of the Germans to-day. ‘* Remember,” he said :— 


Remember to fight well, and put all to death ; for if we conquer we 
shall all be rich. What I gain, you will gain ; if I conquer, you will 
conquer ; if I take this land you shall have it. Know, however, that 
I am not come here only to obtain my right, but also to avenge an whole 
nation for the felonies, perjuries, and treacheries of these English. 
They put to death the Danes, men and women, on St. Brice’s night. 
They decimated the companions of my kinsmen, Alfred, and took his 
life. Come on, then, and let us, with God’s help, chastise them for all 


these misdeeds. 

This, it may be said, is an attempt to stir up righteous 
wrath rather than hatred, and there may be something in 
the point. One wonders, however, whether hatred and 
righteous wrath are not in all but a few persons of refined 
and subtle temper, indistinguishable emotions ?_ Was it 
righteous wrath or hatred that inspired Browning’s 
Italian when he said that if he had three wishes one of 
them would be : 

I would grasp Metternich until 
I felt his red wet throat distil 
In blood thro’ these two hands. 

In subject nations, more than anywhere else perhaps, 

is hatred cherished as the pure milk of the word of 


patriotism. One is allowed to do many things in 
patriotic movements, but one may not on any condition 
love one’s enemies. The extreme Nationalists in all 
subject countries are sincerely convinced that hatred 
is a necessary part of their armament. They believe that 
without it patriotism would sink into a peevish drawing- 
room song. Hatred is, in their eyes, the crown of the 
manly virtues, the grand preventive of anaemia of the 
spirit. On the whole, if we have regard solely to imme- 
diate consequences, we can searcely resist the conclusion 
that the impulse of hatred is the impulse to which one can 
most easily and effectively appeal in the common heart. 
It rouses in us all our passion for destruction, and it is as 
easy for most of us to destroy as it is to eat our break- 
fasts. Any man, however unintelligent, is equal to the 
job of destroying Rheims Cathedral : it is not everybody, 
by a very long way, who would be equal to the job of 
building it. What hundreds of thousands of men you 
could get for the asking to pull down Berlin to-morrow ! 
How much more difficult it would be to raise a body of 
men to build up Utopia! Hatred, destructiveness, or 
whatever you like to call it, is undoubtedly the lowest 
common multiple of our passions. That is why the 
demagogue, who must have the mob with him at all costs, 
is bound to appeal to it. But what of the statesman, 
who takes longer and larger views? If the purpose of 
war were merely to win battles, the statesman would 
undoubtedly be forced to use this effective, if base, 
appeal. The end of war, however, is not victory in the 
field. The end of war is the achievement of what one 
holds highest in international politics. To any sane 
statesman the object of a war with Germany is friendship 
with Germany, or, to put it more mildly, an understand- 
ing with Germany. He aims at bringing about a con- 
dition of things in which England, France, Russia, and 
Germany can live together on reasonable terms. He 
desires to see the establishment of a new Europe—-a 
democracy, as it were, of free nations. Hence, even 
though he ought to help to defeat the Germans by hatred 
of them on the battlefield, he would at the same time be 
in danger of defeating his own ideals, for he cannot treat 
Germany with justice unless he recognises the fact that 
the German people are human beings and not monsters 
unparalleled. Great though the crimes that they have 
committed, there is no use denying the fact that they 
are poor two-legged animals like the French and English, 
who laugh if you tickle them and bleed if you scratch 
them. And it is open to doubt whether you would not 
even fight them quite as efficiently if you recognised this. 
Those who wish most to smash Prussianism are not 
necessarily those who most hate the Prussians. The 
English and French soldiers in the Peninsular War 
fought each other none the less heroically because of the 
friendly way in which they used to foregather in the 
intervals of action. In one of the greatest of the Irish 
legends, the heroes of the opposing sides, Cuchullain and 
Fendia, pause in the fury of their fight at the ford and 
exchange the kiss of friendship. They do not fight less 
heroically on that account. Had they been fighting in 
order to grab each other’s fields, they would, no doubt, 
have hated each other like demons; but they were 
fighting for honour. Honourable warfare ought to be 
in no more need of personal hatred than sport is. Hatred 
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is nine times out of ten merely a form of jealousy, and 
therefore a debasement. The conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to be, then, that hatred in warfare may, or 
may not, be damnably effective, but that in any case it 
is damnably degrading. 


WIE STEHT’S MIT DER 
DEUTSCHEN CULTUR? 


Bist du cine neue Kraft and ein neues Recht? Eine erste Bewegung ? 
Ein aus sich rollendes Rad? Kannst du auch Sterne zwingen, dass 
sie um dich sich drehen ?—Nielzsche. 

T is one of the remarkable features of the present crisis 
that it leads men to investigate the basis of their 
beliefs, and no little good will be done if, amid many 

things which are shattered, the tradition of the predomi- 
nance of Germany in science, literature and art be shattered 
also. It is a tradition which has long outlived any reality 
it ever possessed. The dominance of German “ culture ” 
has been at least for the last twenty years a tradition in 
America, in Japan, even in several English colonies and 
in some influential, if not creative, educational centres in 
Great Britain itself. The result has been that many 
students from these countries flocked to the German 
universities, while German theories, German methods and 
German unimaginative laboriousness were accepted widely 
through the whole academic world as the fundamental 
requisites of scientific progress. The independence and 
initiative of the British, the suggestiveness, subtle brevity 
and lucidity of the French, the growing Italian activities 
in almost every branch of science were thrust on one side, 
and the student world rushed to sit under German teachers 
and receive German “culture.” The influence of this 
movement was immense and was largely fatal to German 
scientists themselves. With characteristic laboriousness 
they had developed a huge machine for the recording and 
criticism of scientific work. Their Centralblitter, Fort- 
schritte and Jakhrbiicher professed to register the whole 
progress of knowledge, whether scientific, literary or philo- 
sophic, and were at first accepted by the learned world 
as achieving this result. What they actually did achieve 
was the setting up of an assessment of values from the 
German point of view, and the forcing of these on the 
scientific world as final judgments in all forms of academic 
work. Those who know intimately any special branch 
of knowledge are aware of how much of the bibliographical 
information in many foreign and some British memoirs 
is not taken from the original sources, but is mere Jahrbuch 
knowledge, and is ultimately the opinion of hack-writers, 
obsessed with the conviction that German method and 
German research are the sole highways to progress. 

The evil done to German intellectual advance has been 
transcendent ; the myth of intellectual superiority has been 
accepted not only by the foreigner, but by the bulk of the 
German academic world itself, which has thus lost touch with 
the inspiration which comes from comparison of national 
differences in methods and in ideas. The Germans have 
largely lost the power of keeping their ears and eyes open 
for what goes on in other nations. To spy in the academic 
laboratory is a far more honourable and in the end more 
profitable service to one’s nation than to spy in the rival’s 
arsenal. For one German student in our universities there 
have been ten British students in Germany, and the result 
has been that Germany has from many standpoints tended 
to drift out of the stream of academic progress. New 
English or French work is studied, appreciated and carried 
forward in Italy or Russia; it may be practically unknown 
in Germany, or if known discredited because it is not “‘ made 





in Germany.”” The Germans talk much to-day of Russian 
“‘ barbarism,” they cither wilfully disregard the actual state 
of affairs or, I prefer to think, dazzled by the foolish dogma 
of their own infallibility, are blind to the growing bulk 
of first-class scientific work which modern Russia is turning 
out. Russia, like Holland, has her ear open for what goes 
on elsewhere, and the Russian awakening in science will be 
as noteworthy a feature of this century as her literary out- 
burst was important for the century just closed. 

The Slav populations have a great contribution to make 
to European civilisation ; they owe it an immense debt, for, 
as in the like case of the Japanese, it is Western thought 
which has awakened them and stirred them to their present 
literary, scientific, industrial and political activity. I am 
one of those who believe that that debt will be paid; it is 
an inevitable development, and Germany’s highest interests 
lay in assisting that payment, in building up in the East 
peace-loving, industrial and cultured populations, rather 
than in preaching the doctrine of Russian “ barbarism ” 
and talking about the “‘ Slav menace.” If Germany wins 
in this war there will, indeed, be a true Slav menace, the 
entire Slav world will then inevitably turn its mind to the 
single idea of military development, to the preparation 
for a greater anti-German war of the future. If the German 
military dominance be removed, scientific, industrial and 
political development will be the order of the day in Russia. 
I do not underrate in one sense the Slav danger to Germany ; 
I understand the German when he says, Russia will soon have 
a population three times our own ; but he will not stem that 
growth were he to slaughter a million Russians in the next 
twelve months. What the outside world has not realised is 
the great part which relative birth-rates have played among 
the factors that have led up to this war. Such a book as that 
by Professor Grotjahn, published this spring, indicates only 
too surely that Germany is on the downward track. Ger- 
many depends to-day for her increase of population on the 
death-rate falling more rapidly than the birth-rate ; had the 
death-rate remained the same as in 1872 the German nation 
would already have begun to regress. But the death-rate is 
becoming steady—it cannot continuously diminish ; on the 
other hand the birth-rate still falls. A few data will 
emphasise this point : 


Birth-rate. Birth-rate. 
1875-1880. 1896-1900. 
Berlin plea -. 449 in a ide 28-9 
1880. 1909. 
Hamburg ... .. 88-4 ove = _ 24°4 
Miinchen ... ... 896 _ sieve ied 25-1 
Dresden ‘sn -. 38-2 ees ass wee 23-2 


The same thing is still further emphasised if we base the 
birth-rate on the married women instead of on the population, 
the average age of married women has changed but slightly. 
We have : 

Birrus Per 1,000 Marrizo WoMmeEN. 


1874-1879 1905-1910. 
Berlin ane a aa ond aa san 102 


or the birth-rate has been more than halved in Berlin ! 

For comparative purposes we may note that the birth- 
rates of Berlin and Vienna are the lowest in any capitals of 
Europe except Paris, and are falling far more quickly than 
in Paris or London : 


Birth-rate per 
thousand inhabitants. 


Fall per year as 
found from 1880-1909. 


Paris om 17-6 7 oan wa 0-27 
Berlin _— — RE sa doa = 0-61 
Vienna nie woe 221 ie sea awa 0-60 
London 24-2 se =a ide 0-37 


Germany is passing, even more rapidly than Great Britain, 
to a state of stationary, or even regressive population, and 
every year war was deferred meant less numerical strength 
in the Germanic as compared with the Slav factor in Europe, 
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even if France’s numbers, in this matter to be added to the 
Slavs’, remained stationary. That is the “ Slav menace ” 
as recognised in Berlin. In thirty years the Germans 
have increased by 34, the Slavs by 53 per cent. To meet 
the Slav 160 millions, German writers have added up as 
“*Germanen ”’: Germany 63, Switzerland 2°6, Austria 12°0, 
Russia 1°8, Dutch and Flemmings 6, Scandinavians 11, and 
Anglo-Saxons 43 millions, or a grand total of 140 “ Millionen 
Germanen.”’ 

It is the current acceptance of this false anthropology 
which has embittered the Germans so much against us, 
when they find “* Anglo-Saxons ”’ not including themselves 
in the available “ 140 Millionen Germanen.” There is only 
danger, Professor Grotjahn tells us, of the ‘‘ Germanen ” 
being outflanked by the Slavs if the increase of population 
which is certain to continue for an indefinite time with the 
Slavs is reduced or even followed by a “ Bevélkerungstill- 
stand” in the case of the “Germanen.” It will be seen at 
once that Germany does not trust finally to her “ Cultur,” 
but to weight of available numbers for dominance, and with 
this end in view every other nation, large or small, that by 
any philological quibble can be treated as “‘ Germanic ” 
must be taught that its future lies in taking part with 
Germany and in accepting German “ Cultur,” even as the 
German states in the sixteenth century “ received > Roman 
law. That lesson has indeed been well taught, as those 
who will hereafter have to write the story of the present 
war in relation to public opinion in Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland will find! Meanwhile, in this great contest 
between the Slav and the Germanic elements, what, accord- 
ing to the German interpretation of history, is to become 
of the Romance nations? They are a by-product which, 
according to Walter Bloem’s professor,* will disappear 
from European civilisation. France is to be struck out, 
extinguished from the list ‘* der weltbestimmenden Nationen 
—das ist Weltgesetz—das Gesetz vom survival of the 
fittest.” - “Rom ist gefallen, Spanien reduziert, 
Italien —trotz seines Einheitskampfes — entkriiftet .. . 
es ist die Liquidation des Remanismus in der wir stehen.”’ 

That is what the long line of fighting ‘“‘ Germanen ” from 
Antwerp to Basel signifies, the fulfilment of the ‘* Welt- 
gesetz,” the extinction of France from the “‘ Reihe der welt- 
bestimmenden Nationen ’’—the liquidation of the Romance 
nations—that is to be the end of matters. It is not that 
Germany hates France, but that she cannot turn her full 
energies against the Slav until France is crushed out. And 
meanwhile Italy stands and looks on at this “ liquidation 
of the Romance nations ” ! 

Never probably has the academic theorist played such a 
part in any war as in the present. The German first 
theorises as to the liquidation of the Romance races and 
then proceeds by force of numbers to write history which 
shall fit his theory. The professor leaves his chair in 
Berlin and shoulders his musket in the trenches on the 
Aisne! Were the result of this ‘‘ Cultur ”’ not so terrible, 
there would be grim humour in the situation! And behind 
the Germanic brain, which would foree European evolution 
to follow its dogmatism as to that fittest nation which is 
to survive, stands the Germanic superstition which believes 
not only the Deity fighting for its Kaiser, but confuses the 
portrait of Deity and Kaiser in its very literature ! 

“Und dieses schlachtgewohnte, dieses Auge, kundig alles 
Ungeheuersten das Erdenséhnen zutcil wird—lachelte es 
nicht giitig-miid, wie ein allverstehendes, allwissendes 
Vaterauge—? ” 

That, reader, is not a description of Jehovah or of Zeus, 
but of Kaiser Wilhelm der Erste, on the battlefield near the 





 * Das eiserne Jahr, 1914. 130,000 copies of Bloem’s ‘great war 
trilogy ” were sold in the few months preceding the present war. 


village of Gorze.* The extent of the caricature in this 
portraiture, which became in Germany a belief of almost 
religious validity, can only be judged by those who saw 
frequently the non-impressive figure and almost repellent 
features of the first German Emperor—a personality con- 
trasting strangely with the splendid characteristics, physical 
and mental, of his son the Emperor Friederich, who has, 
however, scarcely been granted heroic, much less divine, 
attributes by the German nation. Yet Kaiser Friederich 
represented far better than his father or his son in the field of 
knowledge, and, we may add, in the field of battle, all that 
is of highest worth in the German nature. It is impossible 
to believe that the present chaos in German ways of thought 
could have so readily developed had he lived longer to 
impress his stability and moderation on the younger gencra- 
tion. This strange mixture of the superstitious with the 
scientific which characterises German “ Cultur” is no new 
thing. Conrad Muth could assert that Knowledge would 
absolve men like himself who were considered bad Christians. 
For Luther in the same age Intellect was the Devil’s arch- 
whore! German royalty could honour David Strauss and 
also Hof-Prediger Stécker, Berlin University could contain 
at the same time a Mommsen and a Treitschke. It is not 
that every nation does not produce its contrasts, but I lay 
emphasis on the failure of German “ Cultur ” to distinguish, 
notwithstanding its claim to the highest critical powers, 
between true Knowledge with her handmaid Scholarship and 
Prejudice with her sister Superstition. If culture has any 
significance at all, it means broadmindedness in judgment 
and clarity in thought. Speaking with German friends in 
Germany not two months ago, I insisted that, if France 
were drawn into this war, Great Britain must and would 
be on the side of France, for in England we considered the 
culture of France an indispensable factor of European 
progress. The reply was in almost every case threefold : 
(1) Great Britain would not go to war, because it was well 
known that we were a race of traders who could not fight ; 
(2) we as a nation had no appreciation of any culture, all we 
cared about was that the ports on the south side of the 
Channel should not fall into the hands of a “ weltbestim- 
mender Nation”; (3) we should be false to our “ Ger- 
manentum ” if we took the side of France. 

It will be seen at once that these three reasons were not 
the product of individual experience of our nation, but of 
academic theorising, which had filtered down to the public 
mind through newspaper and pamphlet. As I have said 
before, the Germans would have done better to spy on our 
methods of thought than on our warlike resources. But for 
the German theorist, notwithstanding “ autos” rushing 
round him, aeroplanes speeding above him, submarines carry- 
ing out his deadly missions, and wireless stations casting 
broadcast his peculiar views on the situation, the contribu- 
tions of the Romance world to European civilisation are 
nothing : that world is to be liquidated as soon as possible 
just as the Anglo-Saxon culture which has given him the loco- 
motive, the steam engine and the steamboat, to say nothing 
of the theory of gravitation, the electro-magnetic theory of 
light, and the doctrine of evolution, would in its turn be 
a trivial product to be likewise liquidated, if it were not 
true to some academic conception of “ Germanentum.” 
If we be a race of traders with no conception of military 
values, why should we appreciate the strategic importance 
of the French ports? If we have no conception of cultural 
values, how can we be expected to appreciate the value of 
‘** Germanentum,” or how can we be false to a culture beyond 
the comprehension of a nation of shopkeepers? Or, again, if 
we are to fix on the people in Europe which have of late 


* Das eiserne Jahr, S. 406. 
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years devoted their chief talents to industrial enterprise, 
should we not in the first place cite the Germans? Does 
not the desire for “a place in the sun,” does not the 
envious eye turned to Rotterdam and to Antwerp, does not 
the talk about the Belgian Congo, the Portuguese African 
settlements and the Dutch East Indies, merely mean that 
Germany understands the value of trade and trade outlets 
as a basis of industrial development? And if she tells us 
that she looks upon trade merely as the solid basis for her 
own intellectual progress, why should she suppose that 
in our case trade must be solely a source of degenerating 
luxury ? There has been far too much cant about traders 
and shopkeepers. Industrialism is the basis of most civilisa- 
tions, and the highest forms of German medieval art were 
only rendered possible by the commercial activities of her 
towns. 
Kart PEARSON. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE FALLACIES OF RACE 


HE text-books of human anatomy describe the 
origin, insertion and innervation of the 
biceps, for instance, with confidence and 

precision, making no reference to any question of race. 
In fact, such details are found to be true of all members 
of our species. The military surgeon does not need to 
learn one anatomy for his French and another for his 
German patients. Whether his subject be a Japanese 
or a Highlander, he will mect the same landmarks in 
the same places. There are millions of definable facts 
of the human body, in its microscopic and macroscopic 
anatomy, which are common to us all. Their united 
voice declares that all living men are of one species. 
The same must not be asserted of the past. On the 
contrary, we have reason to believe that large and 
striking differences existed between various kinds, or 
species, of human being now extinct. The anatomy of 
certain kinds of prehistoric man was so different from 
that of any existing man that we believe those kinds 
to have come to an end and to have no descendants in the 
living world. Yet even those forms of skeleton were indis- 
putably human. The case is otherwise with the remains 
of Pithecanthropus erectus, found in Java by Dr. Dubois, 
now many years ago. These permit of doubt as to their 
species. I remember my old teacher of anthropology, 
Sir William Turner, an authority among authorities, 
expressing a doubt whether the various remains in 
question really belonged to one individual ; it seemed an 
~asier solution to suppose that part were simian and part 
human. The general belief, however, is that here we 
have to deal with a species which was really a kind of 
“missing link ’’—except that it probably came to 
nought, and cannot be placed anywhere in the ancestry 
of extant man. 

But, taking man as we find him, the anatomist is 
well aware that, beyond the innumerable details which 
are common to every specimen of him, there are others 
which vary in broad masses, justifying the conception 
of race. These variations are hereditary in large degree, 
so that the children of Japanese and Swedish parents 
respectively could never be confounded. At this point 
begins the sub-science of human anatomy which we call 
physical anthropology, and a very fascinating pursuit 








Largely it concerns itself with the skeleton, for 
many and good reasons; and more especially with the 


it is. 


skull or cranium. Craniology, in fact, becomes the 
chief criterion of race. The student learns to fill many 
kinds of crania with small shot, in order to estimate 
their cubic capacity ; and to take measurements with 
calipers between various points, in order to define the 
differences between long-headed or dolichocephalic and 
short-headed or brachycephalic races. Many other 
skeletal details may be similarly studied. In special 
cases, such marks of race as the negro calf and heel 
require to be noted. The form and colour of the hair 
and the colour of the skin are noteworthy racial marks 
also. But difficulties soon begin to arise. 

To some extent these differences go together, and it 
is the high correlation between several of them that 
justifies us in our conceptions of race. But the time 
comes when we are puzzled, in a given case, and then 
the question arises: shall we take the form of the hair, 
or the proportions of the skull, or what, as a racial 
criterion ?—and we find that the question cannot be 
answered. The truth is that the races of man have not 
for ages remained apart. They have mated with one 
another. Each such mating is a complicated Mendelian 
experiment, the results of which will depend upon 
whether woolly hair is dominant over straight, or vice 
versd, and so in a host of other instances, which show a 
high degree of independence. When, therefore, we deal 
with, for instance, such populations as those of the 
Continent of Europe, or our own islands, we find, in 
truth, such a mélange of races, such an endless variety 
of combinations and recombinations, that the confident 
assertions of the uninformed fill the anthropologist 
with amazement. The “ Anglo-Saxon” race, the 
‘Teutonic ’’ race, for instance, are mere imaginings of 
the amateur untrammelled by knowledge, if we are 
to take them as referring to any biological reality. No 
doubt the observer finds markedly more racial variety 
in Regent Street, say, to-day than could be observed 
three months ago, and the streets of London are made 
deeply interesting by the presence of those to whom we 
are now proud and happy to offer an asylum; but in 
any provincial town at any time the observer will meet, 
in a dozen yards, signs of almost as many races. And, 
as if racial intermingling or so-called miscegenation had 
not sufficiently complicated the anthropological problem 
in civilised communities, America is now affording us 
evidence of a most startling kind, the meaning of which 
might be speculated upon for many a day. 

Official inquiry in the United States, on a very large 
scale, under the supervision of Professor Franz Boas, 
a German who has held the Chair of Anthropology in 
Columbia University, New York, for the past fifteen 
years, seems clearly to show that the children of immi- 
grants, belonging to various European races, long and 
short-headed, tend, even in the “ first filial ’’ generation, 
to approximate to an intermediate or mesaticephalic 
type of cranium. The child of the long-headed is 
shorter-headed than its parents, and the child of the 
short-headed is longer-headed. Further, the type of 
cranium towards which all seem to approximate is 
declared to be similar to that of the North American 
Indian! Assertions such as these are so startling, 
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and involve such improbable theories of heredity, 
that they must still be received with caution ; but they 
will probably turn out to be true. How and whether 
the climate, diet or other nurtural and environmental 
influences of North America can so affect the germ- 
plasm of, say, Norwegian and Armenian parents as to 
affect their children’s head-form in this fashion, I have 
not the least idea; but if any such process be possible, 
is it not evident that we should redouble our caution in 
speaking confidently of racial characteristics on the 
Continent of Europe, or anywhere else ? 

If we are to pass from physical anthropology to racial 
psychology, the man of science, with such considera- 
tions as these behind him, and with some little insight 
into the mode of development of mind and character, 
will be absolutely silent whilst all around him are 
voluble and dogmatic. It may satisfy the uninformed 
to be sure that round-headedness, physical brutality, 
and the power of creating music as high as Heaven, 
deeper than the sea, and tender as mother’s love, are 
racial characteristics of the German, but the student 
knows that these things require looking into further. 
The reader who desires to acquire a healthy scepticism 
in these respects should acquaint himself with M. Jean 
Finot’s Race Prejudice (English translation, Constable, 
1906), which is doubtless too hard upon the anthro- 
pologists, but is entirely healthy reading for the amateur. 
Thereafter, like many of us, he may be inclined to con- 
clude that, in the absence of large and exact experi- 
ments, such as the substitution and subsequent observa- 
tion of a thousand English and German new-born babies 
in London and Berlin, very many of the psychological 
characteristics, conspicuous tendencies and capacities 
which we now call racial, must be looked upon as not 
racial but social, products not of the germ-plasm, but 
of education, tradition and atmosphere, the milieu 
environnant of Lamarck. _LENs. 
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Correspondence 
FRANCE AT WAR 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Perhaps there is less difference than M. Elie Halévy 
thinks between him and myself; either he did not read my 
article very carefully or I did not make myself as clear as I might. 
Where, for instance, have I discussed the possible terms of 
peace or even suggested that they should be publicly discussed 
at this moment ? I merely suggested that an important political 
party should make up its mind beforehand on the question. 

M. Halévy has, I think, failed (perhaps through my own fault) 
to catch the drift of what I said about the Socialist party. 
If, as I gather is the case, M. Halévy thinks that I undervalue 
national unity and wish Socialists and Republicans to indulge 
in polemics on questions of party politics, he is much mistaken ; 
he could not make that mistake had he read previous articles 
that I have had the honour of contributing to Taz NEw STares- 
MAN. I have never seen anything more splendid than the way 
in which the French people rose as one man to resist aggression 
or anything more admirable than the spirit in which they did it. 
It was the spirit of 1793, only less bellicose. They went to the 
front so willingly because they were anti-militarists and have 
fought so well because they are pacifists. It is earnestly to be 
desired that the truce in regard to party questions should be 
loyally observed ; but it is quite another matter to say that all 
criticism of the acts of administrative authorities must be silenced, 
and I do not think that M. Halévy would say that. Unless he 
does say that, there is no difference between us. I do not 
recommend anyone to adopt M. Clemenceau’s polemical methods ; 
indeed, one of the reasons why I regret that he was for so long 
the only man who ventured to say anything is that his manner 





of saying it was not always happy. Nevertheless, it seemed to me 
that some of his criticisms were necessary and that they had had 
excellent results ; if M. Halévy disagrees with me in that regard 
he has not said so. 

The best proof that the authorities are capable of abusing 
their powers is that they have already done so. For many 
years the police have kept a list—known as Carnet B.—of persons 
of revolutionary opinions who were to be arrested at once in the 
event of war. The late Government, in view of the absolute 
unanimity of the nation, promised that these persons should not 
be arrested. Nevertheless, after the declaration of martial law, 
about 150 of them were arrested and have since been kept in 
prison without a trial and without any charge having been made 
against them. In the interest of national unity even this was 
allowed to pass without protest for some time ; at last M. Hervé 
asked in the Guerre Sociale how long a Government including 
two Socialists was going to keep innocent men in priscn without 
trial. His article was hacked by the censors in such a way as to 
make it unintelligible ; it appeared in scraps. This is only one 
example of an abuse of the powers of the censors, which has 
become so intolerable that M. Clemenceau has ceased to be the 
only critic, and it has provoked universal protests. Among 
the many reactionary papers that have protested are the Figaro, 
the Gaulois, and the Echo de Paris, and the Deputies for Paris 
(including representatives of every political party) have unani- 
mously called on the Government to stop the political censorship 
of opinion and recall the censors to their original and proper 
duty of censoring military information only. 

I did not say that the clerical press had talked about General 
de Castelnau or General Pau, and I should not mind in the least 
if it had. At the present moment we think only of the services 
of those generals in the field and forget their political opinions. 
I mentioned that General Joffre is a Republican only to explain 
why he has not been spared by the scandal-mongers ; of course, 
he is not ** a Radical of the Percin type,” and that fact makes it all 
the more significant that he has not been spared. M. Halévy 
says that General de Castelnau “ has been abused for months 
in the Radical press’; he should have said “ had,” for not a 
word has been said against him during the war either in the press 
or elsewhere. Ever since the war began the Republicans and 
Socialists have scrupulously avoided controversial topics, in the 
face of great provocation, and they have been absolutely right. 
But the provocation is becoming almost intolerable. Such papers 
as the Gaulois, the Echo de Paris, the Figaro, the Action Frangaise 
have not avoided controversial topics. Day after day they have 
exulted in the war and expressed the belief (mistaken, in my 
opinion) that it would profit their political schemes. The leading 
article in the Figaro on Friday last, signed by M. Alfred Capus, 
was a thinly-veiled incitement to a coup d état, and hailed the 
inauguration of a new era of militarism. All this has been 
ignored by Republicans and allowed to pass without reply. 
Then there was the organised campaign of slander against Repub- 
lican generals, the existence of which M. Halévy does not deny. 
It is true that the stories were not printed in newspapers, which 
only hinted at them mysteriously, a method less courageous and 
even more damaging. But they were circulated far and wide ; 
there is not a single person in Paris, and hardly one in France, 
who has not heard them and several million people probably still 
believe that there were at least half a dozen traitors among the 
French generals. This is not conducive ‘to national unity. 
General Percin was only one of the victims ; among others was 
General Sarrail, who was shot for treason several times in August 
and must have as many lives as a cat, for he played an important 
part in the battle of the Marne, where he commanded the army 
of the east. The tardy publication of the letter written on Sep- 
tember 1st to General Percin by his superior, General d’Amade, 
with the approval of the Minister of War, may do something to 
stop the slanders, but it will not affect the happy people possessed 
of that theological virtue which enables us to believe what we 
know to be untrue. 

Were I to give all the examples of the deplorable way in which 
the unity of the nation is threatened by a certain party, they 
would fill too much of your space. The religious and political 
propaganda carried on in certain Croix Rouge hospitals, without 
regard to the convictions of Protestants, Jews and Freethinkers, 
has become so open that it has at last provoked a few moderate 
protests. In one place, the first action of the ladies of the Croix 


Rouge, on entering a lycée which the Government had placed 
at their disposal, was to remove the bust of the Republic. It is 
a childish and ill-bred act, whose chief importance lies in the 
spirit of faction of which it is the expression. All these things 
have been tolerated, but, unfortunately, their toleration has led 
to further excesses. The latest was a demand that the Republic 
should set up a national deity and organise in his honour official 
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religious ceremonies to obtain his aid against the “* good old German 
god ” of the Kaiser. This was too much for that moderate and 
conservative organ, the Temps, which nobody can accuse of 
anti-clericalism. In a strong leader on September 29th it said 
that the clericals were either trying to manufacture a grievance 
or showing that they preferred the interests of a party to those 
of the nation. It warned them that, if they continued on this 
path, they would provoke a counter-movement stronger than 
their own, in which all Republicans would unite. 

Now, perhaps, M. Halévy will understand what I was driving 
at. I still have a forlorn hope that the Clericals will rise to the 
occasion and prefer the interests of the nation to those of their 
sect or party. But if, unhappily, the unity of the nation should 
be impaired, I want the English people to know who will have been 
responsible.— Yours, etc., 

.E.D 

Paris, October 4th. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—At Glasgow last month, Lord Curzon, speaking of 
India’s attitude towards the British Empire, said that “ there 
had never been anything in history to compare with this demon- 
stration of Indian devotion.” This was well said. Further, with 
less delicacy of perception, he declared that the British Empire 
“stood for justice, uprightness, good government, mercy and 
truth.” The bestowal of this certificate of merit had better 
have been left to others. But, claiming to stand for justice, 
we have at the present moment the opportunity of showing that 
this claim is not mere idle boasting. There is now sitting a 
Royal Commission on the Indian public service. Lord Islington 
is the chairman ; copious evidence has been taken in India as to 
the qualifications of Indians and Europeans respectively ; and 
the Commissioners are considering their report. The first, and 
most important, point is to determine the principles upon which 
appointments in the civil departments should be filled ; and 
with regard to this point I would submit the two following pro- 
positions: First, that prima facie Indians have a claim to all 
appointments in the service of their own country, and that 
outsiders should not be appointed except on good cause shown ; 
second, that in the interest of the Indian taxpayer all salaries 
should be fixed at ordinary market rates, and that fancy salaries 
should not be paid to foreigners so long as, at market rates, 
qualified Indians are available for the duties. 

This is a matter which Indians will regard as a practical test 
of British sincerity ; and it is hoped that, in determining the 
principles on which they will act, the Commissioners will show 
that the British Empire stands for justice, uprightness, and 
good government.—Yours, etc., 

W. WEDDERBURN. 

Meredith, Gloucester, 

October 4th. 


Miscellany 


NIETZSCHE AND THE WAR 


IETZSCHE’S name is being bandied about in the 

N press a good deal. He is frequently mentioned 
in connection with stories of German brutality. 

Anyone who had not read him would think from these 
references that his writings were incitements to cruelty 
and stimulants to domineering megalomania, and that his 
works were the inspiration of every harsh swaggering 
German patriot and every merciless Prussian soldier. This 
is a silly mistake. In the first place Pan-Germanism is not 
the note of Nictzsche’s writings; he is the bitterest critic of 
German culture, a more bitter one even than Heine. It is 
true that in his mouth the adjective “ German” is not 
such a violent term of abuse as the word “ English,” but 
for all that it connotes a passionate contempt. The word 
“English ” in his vocabulary stood in the region of action 
for the commercial spirit which writers like Carlyle, Ruskin 
and many modern Socialists have inveighed against; in 
the region of thought and feeling for the spirit of compro- 
mise, timidity and a belief that humdrum safe happiness is 
the only thing worth living for. Nietzsche regarded the 
utilitarian philosophy as the most characteristic of England’s 





contributions to the world’s stock of ideas, and the attempts 
of the English philosophers to botch up a comfortable 
reconciliation between “‘ egoism and altruism” made him 
sick. A moral Tartuffism, cant, he thought, was our national 
vice ; and if one is going to bring general indictments against 
nations, I suppose that old one is the most plausible which 
can be brought against us, just as lubricity and histrionic 
emotionalism are the obvious faults of the French, and a 
romantic density and a follow-my-leader sheepishness the 
German ones. Nietzsche hated us because he thought us 
such an unphilosophical race ; and so we are according to 
his sense of what philosophy is. Philosophy was not to 
him an unusually obstinate attempt to think correctly, 
but the adventure of the soul. He did his thinking from 
the artist point of view, from the ground of mere feeling. 
It was absolutely necessary to him to attain an exciting, 
picturesque view of the world, and the very idea that 
anybody might pull him up and say, “ Yes, yes, but is it 
true ?’’ made him lash out furiously in anticipation : the 
respect of truth for its own sake he dubbed a sort of survival 
of Mumbo-Jumbo worship. And if you defended the 
instinct to respect truth on the ground that after all to 
know the truth was also the condition of walking sure- 
footedly in this world, he flew at you on moral grounds. 
“What! you want to walk sure-footedly, do you, you 
miserable, life-diminishing mediocrity ? Don’t you under- 
stand that tight-rope dancing is the type of the noble 
life, and that you must live from moment to moment 
dangerously to be worth anything ? My only difficulty as a 
philosopher is to pile up the panorama of tragedy and the sum 
of the cruelties of existence till exhilaration pitch is reached. 
For myself I have been exceptionally blessed, having Hell’s 
phantoms inside me to thrust at in the dark, internal 
enemies to dominate till I felt myself an _ eestatic 
victor, wrenching at last good triumphant joys through 
the bars of my own sickness and weakness, joys with which 
your notions of happiness, poor sleek, smug creatures, 
cannot compare ! You must carry a chaos inside you to give 
birth to a dancing star.”” That is the way he harangued us. 
But even more than the humdrum common-sensible man 
he hated the saint, and it is easy to see how he came to do 
so. The saint is essentially a man who gets along mar- 
vellously without feeling himself superior to the universe. 
The spectacle of a man who accepts destiny and the tasks 
it imposes on him and also his own weakness in a spirit of 
unshakable acquiescence was a challenge to his whole 
philosophy. The saint can’t be frightened either into 
personal cowardice or into a state of blazing egotistic valour ; 
that kind of superb hurrahing anger seems to him quite a 
small cramped feeling compared with what can be got by 
going out to meet life and opening your arms to humanity. 
Now if there was really anything in the saint’s way of taking 
life, Nietzsche’s philosophy was scuttled. He had to explain 
the saint away—and he did it very cleverly. 

He declared the saint lived by a sour-grapes philosophy, 
invented by the particularly feeble and unpleasant and 
timorous sort to get even in the long run with the bold, 
the handsome, and the intelligent, and to persuade them to 
let off easily those who were too spiritless and ricketty 
to hold their own. There are a great many “ good ” people 
whom this criticism exposes, but it does not dispose of his 
real adversary. It is all very well asserting that humility 
is a kind of sneaking, unlovely self-assertion, that self- 
forgetfulness is a quality peculiar to people whose selves 
are so unpleasant that they cannot contemplate them with- 
out pain, that pity is a fellow-feeling between the unfit, 
and that the real reason anyone turns the other check is that 
he is too puny to hit back ; it is all very well saying that kind 
of thing, and very salutary reading it makes for many, but 
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it does not strike at the saint. It leaves quite unexplained 
the spectacle of a man who, without bothering his head 
whether or not he is bolder, handsomer, stronger and more 
intelligent than other people, yet goes his way quite as 
unafraid as Nietzsche himself, without making a tithe of the 
splutter about being so fearless and strong, and apparently 
all the time also a much happier man—which is a good 
symptom, at any rate, a kind of guarantee of reserve force 
somewhere. Nietzsche, like Carlyle, was a tremendous 
wsthete who mistook himself for a profound moralist. 
He precipitated himself on certain kinds of beauty in human 
nature and in the history of man, and became infatuated 
not only with them but with the conditions which made 
them conspicuous, which were not admirable at all. The 
bonfire of beautiful, flaring, pitiless courage at which he 
invited poor shivering humanity to warm their hands 
blazes best in a world which is as poisonous, tangled and 
dank as a tropical forest. But the advantage the saint has 
over Nietzsche’s heroes is that while being quite as little 
terrified in such a forest, he is fitted also for a much better 
country. Hedoes not “shine only in the dark.” He is just as 
free from inner restraints as those graspers and dominators 
who have fascinated men by exhibiting an energy which 
springs from their wills and consciences pulling perfectly 
together. 

The antagonism between the saintly and the warrior 
ideal is written all over literature and in some mild form 
it takes place in everybody’s private history, and at certain 
periods a whole generation will incline to one or other of them. 
The Germans, we are told, have for years past been fascinated 
by the ideal of a nation under arms, looking only for qualities 
in their leaders before which it is possible to grovel. Per- 
sonally, I doubt the diagnosis ; but if it is more or less true, 
it is conceivable that Nietzsche’s writings may have contri- 
buted to encouraging in some an upward-gazing admiration 
for beaked and clawed humanity and emulation of salient 
examples. But he is much too critical to be acceptable to 
the more or less beaked and talonned personages indubitably 





existing. He had not an ounce of exclusive patriotism in 
him. It was the idea of the aggrandisement of individuals 


not of nations that appealed to him, and it was to a race 
of “ good Europeans ” that he looked forward. True, they 
were rather Prussian those “ good Europeans ”—more 
Prussian than he imagined—a spiked helmet would have 
become their cast of countenance ; but he did not believe 
they were particularly thick on the ground in Central 
Europe and this is how he wrote of his countrymen : “* When 
the Germans began to become interesting to the other 
nations of Kurope—it is not too long ago—it took place 
owing to a culture which they now no longer possess, which, 
in fact, they have shaken off with passionate eagerness, 
as if it had been a disease; and yet they have known of 
nothing better to exchange for it than political and national 
insanity.” Desmond MacCartny. 


MAETERLINCK * 


S one looks back upon the early plays of Macter- 
linck—the plays with which he made his reputa- 
tion, and upon which his reputation still chiefly 

stands—-what memory is evoked in the mind? It is the 
memory of a single mood and a single character. There 
were three-act plays and one-act plays ; there were old men, 
young men, women, and children. But, even whilst one 
was reading them in succession, there seemed little difference 
of persons or of plots; and in retrospect all these plays 
melt into one. In desolate and forlorn places, primeval 


* Maurice Maeterlinck. By Una Taylor. Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 


woods, or old castles crumbling between the marshes and the 
sea, where daylight is wan and hopeless and darkness full 
of horror, vague pale forms grope like somnambulists hither 
and thither. They stray under the great trees and in 
and out of the heavily-studded doors. The sea moans. The 
trees shake. Small winds arise and are still. Doors open 
and shut ; footsteps echo along lonely corridors ; ancestral 
voices prophesy doom. In monotonous voices the forms 
talk to each other or mutter to themselves ; the presence of 
impending Death is palpable on all sides ; and their every 
word and act is accompanied by a single gesture of the soul, 
the gesture of despair. 

There are loves, hates, jealousies, and murders in these 
plays. But nothing really counts except the fears. Where, 
after several acts, the puppets get fidgety and try to come 
to life, and you have a burst of self-assertive violence (like 
Golaud’s Othello-like passion), it is out of atmosphere, and 
juts forth like a rock out of flat sand. The diversities of sex 
and age do not matter; the persons are all lost, hopeless, 
vainly throwing up their arms to screen their heads from 
the blows of Death or Destiny—the same thing to Maeter- 
iinck. They speak in fragmentary moans: “ Elle pleure 

..’ “On frappe .. .” “J’ai peur . . .” and the silences 
which heavily intersperse these Ollendorfian laments are 
more eloquent of terror than the words. “Men fear 
death as children fear to go into the dark ” ; and in Macter- 
linck both these fears are omnipresent. The characters 
hover precariously on a tiny island of half-light surrounded 
by awful darkness, and the darkness throws in long clutching 
arms full of cruelty, disaster, and death. The “ menace of 
the invisible ” is omnipresent ; “ the will” (as Miss Taylor 
remarks), “‘ the brain, all faculties of action, succumb as if 
blunted under a spell. They become spellbound as the 
will, as the thoughts and deeds of a trance.” And the 
appeal of these spectacles of the domination of fear is 
“* mainly. to the nerves.”” Take Les Aveugles—perhaps the 
most effective of all the plays. In a dark avenue of funercal 
trees six blind men and six blind women talk in broken 
quavering phrases as they await the wakening of their sleep- 
ing guide, the old priest. But he is dead ; it was Death’s step 
that they had faintly heard ; and as they pass their weak 
hands over the dead man’s face the snow begins to fall. 
Neither they, nor the people in the other plays, are human 
enough to stir the sentiment of pity. They are merely types, 
automata, whose very inhumanity is a part of the general 
scheme for making the watcher’s flesh creep and his blood 
run cold. And it is Macterlinck’s faculty for doing this 
that for a time made his plays, at any rate in book-form, as 
popular as Pepper’s Ghost. 

What was there novel about these plays that gave them 
such a vogue? There is certainly nothing novel about 
pessimism, melancholy, or horror, and there is a great 
deal of these in the world’s finest literature. Macterlinck 
himself is the progeny of a whole school of writers whose 
thought ranged from a tender tristesse to the blackest 
pessimism. His plays have been frequently referred to as 
the work of “ the great Belgian mystic.”” Certainly he has 
written about Ruysbrock, and was born in Belgium. He 
may be a mystic; if so, he is a mystic without a God. He 
may be a Belgian; but if so, he is a Belgian emigré. lis 
most characteristic plays are not the work of a Belgian 
mystic, but of a French decadent. He himself has admitted 
his great debt to Villiers de l’Isle Adam; his artistic relation 
to Baudelaire and to the Symbolists is quite as apparent. 
For a whole generation the mass of good French verse and 
prose was obsessed with gloom ; with the inserutability of 
Destiny, the vanity of Life, the tyranny of Death, with 
vague hankerings and inassuageable regrets. Maeterlinck’s 
first book—Serres Chaudes—was quite in the most morbid 
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tradition ; a volume of lyrics in which, as Miss Taylor says, 
“poem follows poem, the outcome of a melancholy as 
vaguely sterile as it is incurable,” and “sorrow has no source 
as it has no anodyne.”’ There was skill in them, chaotic as 
they were, but verses to the tune of 

Mon Ame en est triste a la fin ; 

Elle est triste d’étre lasse, 

Elle est lasse enfin d’étre en vain, 

Elle est triste et lasse a la fin, 
would never have given anybody a European reputation. 
Montparnasse was full of gentlemen who were as triste and 
las as they could possibly be. But Maeterlinck’s great in- 
spiration came when he thought of putting the mood of 
decadent lyric upon the stage, and when he thought also of 
staging the dots( . . . )as wellasthe words. The enormous 
utility of these dots one need not labour. Scores of modern 
writers have used them, and when they are wisely used 
they are very effective. Macterlinck scatters them, or their 
equivalent, promiscuously. The eternal silence not only 
envelopes his characters, but sticks continually in their 
throats. If, as Mr. Everard Meynell has remarked, “ chunks 
out of the abyss nmiake his scenes, for his most effective 
dialogue he borrows from silence.” To a great degree 
Maeterlinck may be said to supply the framework of his 
plays and the audience to fill in the words. The thought of 
Death, the down-turned lights, and the properties would do 
the rest. 

He had, in fact, hit upon a “ stunt ”--a “ stunt ” so good 
as to entitle him to the name of genius, but, neverthe- 
less, a “* stunt.” And he worked it for all it was worth. 
I do not suggest for a moment that Macterlinck’s pessimism 
was insincere. Even his last book of moralisings was a 
cheerless brochure upon Death, and no man who was not 
naturally prone to melancholy could have written so con- 
tinually on Death. In fact, he has almost done Death to 
death, as anyone looking through Miss Taylor’s book can 
see. But his pessimism was, in the first place, not really so 
thoroughgoing as it appears in his plays ; and in the second 
place it was utterly flabby. Let the point of absolute 
sincerity go ; a man is at liberty to make a work of art out 
of any one of his moods or anyone else’s moods—though, in 
the case of works so subjective as these, it is surely true that 
lack of conviction is bound to result in literary weakness. 
But about the flabbiness there can be no two opinions. 
There is flabbiness both in the feeling of the plays and in 
their writing. The great mclancholiacs of literature have, 
at least, had force, courage, virility, and, often, profound 
humanity. But Maeterlinck is spiritually bloodless. “* He has 
raised the standard of the Unseen,” says Miss Taylor— 
though “ hoisted the black flag of the Unseen ” would be a 
better phrase. That is so, but he has never greeted the 
Unseen with a cheer. He has not even been able, like that 
great and courageous artist Baudelaire, to grect it with a 
sneer. All he has been able to give it is a shudder. In the 
mouths of his characters the “ wail for the world’s wrong ” 
is a dismal bleat ; and when, in Villiers’ phrase 

le Destin taciturne 
Dans lombre dit “ Assez ” 
to its victims one feels that they have been waiting for this 
moment all their lives. It is a slack enervating atmosphere ; 
and ultimately it is a monotonous and boring one. A 
pessimist of any resource, of any ardour, would have swept 
the dark ray of his pessimism over territory after territory 
of the varied surface of Nature and human life. But in 
Maeterlinck it is always the same old scene and the same 
old story, and whenever he appears it is only to throw 
up the same old sponge: “ Oh, oh . . . Les tenebres . . . la 
nuit . . . la lune qui meurt . . . j'ai peur!” To make up 
for the tenuity, the monotony, the lack of humanity in these 





plays Maeterlinck brought all the resources of a consummate 
producer. The mere music—although it is a music of 
moans and sighs and shudders—of this alternation of sad 
speech and hopeless silence is something ; it would play on 
the nerves even were the words no more than a succession of 
““Ohs” and “ Ahs.”” But the properties were the great 
thing. Bécklin himself was not more thorough. A great 
artist might have used novel material ; Maecterlinck was as 
satisfied with the established thing in hearses as Bécklin 
was. Ruined towers, dungeons, cypresses, deep wells, 
old kings, shooting stars, marshes, mists, corridors, caves, 
moons, winds and wailing waters : all the old appurtenances 
of sentimental Romanticism are brought to the rescue. 
When we see those cypresses we know at once that we have 
to be melancholy and explanations are unnecessary. Nobody 
ever made a joke under a cypress or danced in a Gothic 
corridor: at any rate, nobody in literature. And then 
there were the “ incidental” children and the trains of 
people who were deliberate replicas of each other, and thus 
produced the effect of life’s monotony. There were the 
seven Beguines in La Princesse Malsaine, the seven watchers 
in L’Intruse, the seven princesses, the six old men in Les 
Aveugles—they are all in sixes and sevens. Even the num- 
ber “ seven ” has its associations ; “ symbols ”’ or “ proper- 
ties,’ whatever you call them, they are all marched on like 
the animals out of the Ark. And in the end Maeterlinck got 
sick of it himself. 

There is no reason to believe that he underwent a sudden 
conversion like Huysmans, who changed his literary habits 
after an intense spiritual struggle. But he did grow tired 
of writing one play, and that one lopsided. A new cra 
began : the era which has seen him boxing with Carpentier 
and (probably) buying a large gramophone. “ Essayons,”’ 
he wrote, “de varier l’apparence de linconnue, qui nous 
entoure et d’ y découvrir une raison nouvelle de vivre et 
de persévérer.”” The fruits of this kindly attempt on his part 
to temper the despair which the world, at his suggestion, 
had embraced, and to supply mankind with some reason for 
prolonging its painful existence, were Monna Vanna, Mary 
Magdalene and The Blue Bird. The skill and charm of the 
Blue Bird have made it the most popular of all his works, 
and it shows all his old gift for effective stage pictures. The 
two former plays have never been reccived as masterpicces. 
They do show a new desire to draw character in conflict 
and to “ substitute will for destiny ”; but even his enthu- 
siastic admirer, Miss Taylor, thinks that he has lost more than 
he has gained by changing styles. Force his plays still lack ; 
and it is lacking also in his prose works. He has a clear and 
distinguished prose style, and fine powers, when he cares 
to employ them, of observation and description ; the Life 
of the Bee and the sentimental essay on his Dog are very 
pleasant reading. But the general tone of his prose medita- 
tions, as Miss Taylor remarks, is “‘ uniformly mournful,” 
with the old nerveless pessimism of the man who has no fixed 
attitude, who cannot make up his mind whether or not life 
is worth taking an interest in, who is always conscious that 
the species aeternatis wears a veil, and broods over the 
possibility that the face behind the veil may be horrible. 
How his biographer, in the light of her own account of him, 
can call him “ the sage” passes understanding. He ts a 
sensitive with a vivid imagination and a fine command 
over language, which he has never been able to use properly 
because of the cowardly sentimentality of his emotions and 
the debility of his thought. His most typical work already 
dates in the way that English morbism of the nineties dates. 
His fellow-Belgian, Verhaeren—sombre enough, but full of 
courage and of love for humanity and the earth—will be read 


when Maeterlinck is merely a piece of literary history. 
J. C. Squire. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE are various kinds of diaries. Firstly, there is 

the diary of the simple exterior sort which is a 

bare record of events, conversations, casual thoughts 
on the lines of “ Breakfasted at 12.30. Had tea with Mary, 
who seems to be putting on flesh. Dinner at the club, 
where I saw Watkins, who told me that he knew a man 
who had actually seen the Russians going through Stratford- 
on-Avon.” The interest of that sort of diary depends 
largely on the position of the writer. If, like Greville, he 
is behind important scenes, or, like Evelyn, goes to in- 
teresting places or knows eminent people, it may be read- 
able. The journals of Pepys and Queen Victoria are really 
diaries of that sort ; for self-revelation was only a by-product 
of their operations. Secondly, there is the diary, like Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s, the chief concern of which is with the mental 
state of the writer. Frankness is the chief requisite here. 
Thirdly, there is the journal which is a chronicle of general 
observations and pensées. Amicl mixed the two last kinds, 
his self-portraiture being mingled with dissertations on the 
books he read. For me at least this has always marred his 
effect. The continual consciousness of the author’s per- 
sonality and everyday life has made the careful polish of 
the chunks of criticism irritating; and the atmosphere of 
the latter has spread over the autobiographical details so 
that the force of his undoubtedly intense experiences has 
been diminished. They have, in fact, something of the air 
of fiction. If a man is directly telling you something about 
himself you expect him to speak more colloquially and 
familiarly than usual. There must be no smell of the lamp 
or even of careful revision about his utterances. One’s 
heart would not go out to a man who said, “ I am racked 
with mental and physical anguish, and life seems to me, 
as it did to a writer long dead, no more than a long disease,” 
as it would if he said, “‘ I have such an awful toothache that 
I don’t know what to do.” 

* * ** 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’s Impressions and Comments (Con- 
stable, 6s. net) is a diary of the third kind. He tells you 
directly very little about his personal circumstances or his 
inner life. Only once or twice are there touches which are 
a little out of the general tone, and which, by reminding 
one too strongly of the author’s personal circumstances, 
generate that uneasy consciousness that here is a man 
retiring to his room and putting fine writing into a diary 
instead of jotting things down with helter-skelter spon- 
taneity. The book is really a collection of little essays 
with the minimum of reference to the manner in which they 
were suggested. ‘“* Why, then,” it may be asked, “ since 
they were obviously intended for publication, put them in 
diary form at all?” But there are advantages. Using this 
form a man, even although he write with the essayist’s 
care rather than the diarist’s looseness, can jump from pole 
to pole without hindrance or question, can be flippant on 
one page and solemn on the next, can be as inconsistent as 
he likes without being called upon to make his various 
utterances square with another. Take politics, for instance. 
Mr. Ellis is able on one page to say that “ Progress is the 
exchange of one nuisance for another,” and in another 
place to argue (to put it shortly) that Life contains a fixed 
amount of all its elements ; but this does not prevent him 
from advocating political feminism, and showing himself, 
in fact, an enthusiastic reformer in all kinds of ways. Were 
he writing a book in the ordinary form he would be com- 
pelled to discover and state the connecting links between 
his various apparently incompatible views. But when we 


get one as a brief entry under “ January 31st ” and another 


——$—_ 


under “ August 3rd” we take cach as we find it as an 
incomplete statement emerging from one mood or referring 
to but one aspect. Nobody ever thought of hunting for 
inconsistencies in The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 

* * * 


Mr. Ellis is suited very well by the form, for he happens 
to be both a man of letters and a man of scicnce, whose 
interests range from architecture to ethnology, from the 
poetry of Verlaine to the sexual attributes of cabbages. 
He has nothing of the pedant about him, and his obser- 
vations on human beings are full of feeling and point. The 
one thing about which he is always serious is Eugenics, and 
he makes frequent references to ‘“‘ Random Procreation”’ and 
our “ Reckless fury of incompetent breeding.” The one thing 
on which he is never quite serious is Christianity, which he 
regards as “ the greatest generator of Scribes and Pharisees 
the world has ever known.” He is usually either amusing 
or suggestive. He observes that to Chaucer the motive for 
going pilgrimages was “not primarily religious but bio- 
logical”; he examines tenderly the good qualities of the 
cheap feminine papers ; and he illustrates the nature of our 
Civilisation by the example of the cat which got mixed up 
with the switchboard in the Cardiff electricity works and 
plunged the whole city in darkness. Here are some other 
characteristic remarks which, were I as mendacious as most 
reviewers are in this respect, I should say were “ taken at 
random ”’: 

The sanitary and mechanical age we are now entering makes up for 
the mercy it grants to our sense of smell by the ferocity with which 
it assails our sense of hearing. 

(Of the Attitude of English Conductors): “*I am in an awkward 
and embarrassing position, though I shall muddle through success- 
fully. The fact is I am rather out of my element here. I am really a 
gentleman.” 

What men show they call their “ virtues.” 

We spend the half, and sometimes more than the half, of our national 
incomes in sharpening to the finest point our implements of bloodshed, 
not to the accompaniment of any Bacchic Evoe, but incongruously 
mumbling the Sermon on the Mount. We put our population into 
factories which squeeze the blood out of their anemic and diseased 
bodies, and we permit the most extravagant variation in the infantile 
death-rate, which the slightest social readjustment would smooth out. 
We do all this consciously, in full statistical knowledge to a decimal 
fraction. 

I suspect that the Pessimist is often merely an impecunious bank- 
rupt Optimist. He had imagined, in other words, that the eminently 
respectable March of Progress was leading him onwards to the social 
goal of a glorified Sunday-school. Horrible doubts have seized him. 
Henceforth, to his eyes, the Universe is shrouded in Black. 

Mr. Ellis’s book is a quiet book, and rather a short one ; 
but it is good reading. 

* * * 

One result of the German invasion of Belgium is that the 
British public is at last hearing something of Verhacren, 
who is not merely incontestably the greatest Belgian writer, 
but the most considerable of all living poets. His name is 
appearing in the newspapers; the Observer printed a long 
poem by him the other day; and Messrs. Constable are 
shortly publishing (in addition to Stephan Zweig’s book on 
him) a new volume by him dealing with current events. 
There is a very good lyric of Verhaeren’s in the current 
number of Poetry & Drama. The subject is Aeroplanes Over 
Brussels. WHere are two stanzas: 

Ils s’envolent si haut qu’on ne les entend pas 
Vrombir dans la lumiére 

Et que l’ombre qu’ils font tomber de haut en bas 
S’arréte avant la terre. 


L’aile courbe et rigide et le chassis tendu, 
Ils vont, passent et rédent 
Et proménent partout le danger suspendu 
De leur brusque maraude. 
It conveys most accurately the sensation of what it must 
be like to live in a city with these hostile things darting about 
high above you. SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Price of Love. 
Oddsfish ! By Rospert Hucu Benson. 


The Garden of Love. By E. Hamiiton Moore. 
Macdonald. 6s. 


» Mr. Arnold Bennett has written forty-three books out 
of his own head and three in collaboration. He himself 
divides them into novels, fantasias, and so forth; but his 
admirers (of whom I profess myself the most fervent) tend 
to divide his books rather into those which grapple boldly 
with immortality and those during the composition of which 
he has been, so to speak, drawing breath. Always, of course, 
he writes as a man not merely of genius but also of that 
capacity so different from genius—the infinite capacity 
for taking pains. Always he treats his art with the respect 
she deserves : he works on broad lines, but with meticulous 
attention to detail: he blows through bronze and breathes 
through silver. There is a large and powerful—an almost 
militant—competence about the least of his efforts. And 
The Price of Love is very far from being the least of his efforts. 
On the other hand, it does not rank, either in intention or 
effect, with his great works—with The Old Wives’ Tale or 
Clayhanger. It is extraordinarily forceful and efficient, 
but it does not lay hold of immortality. It has been com- 
posed, or so it seems to me, while Mr. Bennctt was drawing 
breath. 

The entire action passes in the Five Towns, and the word- 
pictures of Five Towns characters are as wittily convincing 
as ever. Here, for instance, is “‘ the renowned Batchgrew,”’ 
an old and dishonest and respectable man, a councillor, 
with “ flying white whiskers and protruding ears ” :— 


By ARNOLD BenNeETr. Methuen. 6s. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 
Erskine 


His mere presence was always disturbing ; for when he supervened 
into an environment he had always the air of an animal on a voyage 
of profitable discovery. His nose was an adventurous, sniffing nose, 
a true nose, which exercised the original and proper function of a nose 
noisily. His limbs were restless, his boots like hoofs. His eyes were as 
restless as his limbs, and secmed ever to be seeking for something upon 
which they could definitely alight, and not finding it. He performed 
eructations with the disarming naturalness of a baby. He was tall, 
but not stout, and yet he filled the lobby ; he was the sole fact in the 
lobby, and it was as though Rachel had to crush herself against the 
wall in order to make room for him. 


The plot of The Price of Love is in essence a very, very old 
one, nor is it so new in treatment but what its most important 
revelation ‘is suspected by the experienced reader long 
before it becomes a revelation at all. The mystery depends 
upon the theft of some bank notes. I suppose more mysteries 
in fiction have depended on such thefts than on any other 
single thing. Moreover, Mr. Bennett’s mystery involves 
what he himself calls “a bizarre coincidence,” and it will 
have occurred to him that, though bizarre coincidences 
do occur in life, it is scarcely safe or fair to sclect one of them 
as the centre of your story. Aristotle has some acute 
remarks bearing on this point. So has Dr. Bradley. So 
have I: but, unlike Aristotle and Dr. Bradley, I will not 
make them. A reviewer of novels gets sick of employing 
that hackneyed yet obsessing phrase, “the long arm of 
coincidence.” Mr. Bennett of all people ought to be able 
to fight with the long arm of coincidence tied behind his 
back. Yet so subtle, so intricate, so psychologically novel 
and important are all Mr. Bennett’s complications of his 
theme that its age and awkwardness become irrelevant. 
A theme is as old as it looks and as awkward as it feels. 

Mr. Bennett’s hero, Louis Fores, is the sort of young man 
whom his friends call weak or irresponsible and whom his 
enemies call a damned thief—the sort of young man who 
takes the petty cash, quite generously and thoughtlessly, 
for his own use, but is not so generous and thoughtless as 








to forget the consequent necessity of faking the petty cash- 
book. Louis, however, is kind and pleasant and good- 
tempered, and I infinitely prefer him not only to the surly 
Julian but to Rachel herself—the lovely Rachel whom 
Louis marries. In saying this I do not speak for myself, 
but for my sex: I speak with the accent of what Mr. Bennett 
would call “large masculinity.” And Mr. Bennett knows 
why. It is because of Rachel’s shocking inhumanity, 
her selfish brutality, her priggish egoism, when Louis tries 
to confess to her because he thinks he is dying. It is true 
she knows he is not dying : but she also knows he is very ill, 
and very unhappy—and her newly-wedded husband. The 
fact is that here Mr. Bennett has gone too far. He has 
given his male readers more than they can be expected to 
stand. Possibly there are women who would behave like 
Rachel ; but they should be treated as enemies of the human 
race, not as heroines. If Rachel had tied Louis down with 
barbed wire and torn his flesh with red-hot pincers, I should 
have accepted it as a vivid bit of local colour: I should have 
said: “Oh well, you know, the Five Towns!” As it is, 
I am indignantly incredulous of Rachel’s conduct: not 
the worst woman in Bursley would have been guilty of it. 
Or, if she would, at any rate I want it admitted that she must 
be bad—I do not want her painted as a ravishingly usual 
and delightfully simple character. 

The price of love is Rachel’s acceptance of Louis’s foibles. 

Besides, he was not really untrustworthy—only weak! She faltered 
and recovered. ‘* He’s mine, and I wouldn’t have him altered for the 
world. I don’t want him perfect. If anything goes wrong, well, let 
it go wrong! I'm his wife. I'm his!" And as, slightly raising her 
confident chin in the street, she thus undertook to pay the price of love, 
there was something divine about Rachel's face. 


That obviously is the moral. It is undoubtedly also the 
moral of marriage in real life. It is not the least of Mr. 
Bennett’s greatnesses that he so frequently confirms real 
life. What an ecstasy of appreciation would the critic fall 
into over the finely ironic characterisation, the magnificently 
adequate style, of The Price of Love, if it were by a new and 
unknown author! But Mr. Bennett must pay the price of 
achievement. He has done much bigger things than this 


book, and we shall all continue to expect bigger things. He 
is a master, admitted and hailed, while yet among us: there 


is a perilous paradox in being both master and man, 

Father Benson is a writer of distinguished abilities, and 
when (as in Oddsfish !) he does what a host of other people 
have done before him he naturally does it better than most 
of his predecessors. The topography, the mode of life, 
the mode of speech are accurate to the minutest degree. 
The hero, who tells the story in the first person, is a Roman 
Catholic at the court of Charles IIL., and if he never quite 
writes with the authentic note of the real writers of that 
time, he at any rate commits no solecisms. We get pictures 
of the King, angry and relenting, joking and intriguing 
(we should): we get a heroine called Mistress Dorothy 
(she would be); she is just as proud, and requires just the 
same bullying sort of wooing, as all the other Mistress 
Dorothys of historical romance. The book is very long, 
very conscientious, very clever : I suppose it will be appreci- 
atively read by thousands. But that a man of Father 
Benson’s abilities should have thought it worth while to 
write it does, I confess, puzzle me. I am puzzled, too, 
by the hero’s morality, which approves a gross breach of 
faith on Charles’s part on the ground that to have kept 
faith and refused to sign the death-warrant of innocent men 
would have involved Charles himself and his kingdom in 
catastrophe without saving the innocents. But I suppose 
Father Benson is here sarcastic at his hero’s expense. 

The Garden of Love is a well-written book of a dreamy 
and poetic kind. It is the love story of an artist and a 
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Spanish girl : it has a Spanish setting, almost the atmosphere 
of a castle in Spain. There is little plot, and the whole 
success of such books depends on the mere writing, the 
creating and sustaining of atmosphere. There are certainly 
not half-a-dozen living English writers who would succeed 
in the attempt, and I mean no disparagement of Miss Moore’s 
work when I say I do not think she has succeeded. She has, 
at any rate, shown sincere feeling for what is beautiful 
in thought and style. GERALD GOULD. 


THE DAWN OF NATURALISM 

Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by Sir 
A. W. Warp, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
Vol. XI. The Period of the French Revolution. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

In a brief history of English Literature the main literary 
currents can be isolated and traced far more easily than in 
a work like the Cambridge History, which aims at a complete 
record of literary effort. To the man who is concerned chiefly 
with “ trends,” the period dealt with in the present volume is 
the period which saw in Cowper, in Blake, in Coleridge, and 
in the young Wordsworth the beginnings of a new era in 
poetry. But to the exhaustive historian the period is not 
merely the period of Blake and Wordsworth, but that also 
of Burke and Maria Edgworth, of Jane Porter and Mrs. 
Radcliffe, of Beckford and Sheridan, of the Della Cruscans 
and Erasmus Darwin, of Tom Paine, the Anti-Jacobin, 
Sandford and Merton, the Bluestockings, and Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer. All these must be dealt with, and fully ; and their 
number and variety is enormous. In a work of this scale, 
the scheme of which is chronological, historically significant 
figures cannot be linked up with their natural congeners. 
Collins, for example, who is one of the chief early fore- 
runners of the return to Nature, was dealt with in the pre- 
vious volume. The proper object, therefore, of such a 
history, which is not likely to be read straight through, 
is to be a comprehensive work of reference, and to contain 
chapters on individuals and groups adequate biographically 
and in their criticism of those individuals and groups. This 
object the present volume serves admirably, and better than 
its immediate predecessor. No figure of note is omitted ; 
no phase of literary effort interesting to the people of the 
period themselves is omitted ; and most of the chapters are 
at a very high level as narrative, as biography, and as 
criticism. 

One of the best chapters in the book is Mr. H. J. C. 
Grierson’s on Burke. Mr. Grierson gives a very convincing 
exposition of Burke’s political views and the gloomy splen- 
dours of his oratory; and he puts his finger on the most 
characteristic thing about Burke when he says that he knew 
exaltation continually, but exultation never. Mr. Harold 
Child writes sympathetically on Cowper, and Professor 
Legouis’s chapter on Wordsworth succeeds in being fresh. 
His remark that Wordsworth’s work “ might be described 
as an English variety of Rousseauism, revised and corrected, 
in some parts, by the opposite influence of Edmund Burke ” 
might have shocked the poet, but is penctrating. Mr. H. V. 
Routh is sound on Coleridge, and Professor Saintsbury com- 
bative about Southey, who has had a bad slump of late, and 
whose prose Professor Saintsbury thinks almost unique in its 
“lack of mannerism.” But the Professor’s wish to resusci- 
tate his amiable hero does not quite succeed in fathering a 
conviction that his poetry is really worth much. The 
most interesting chapters of all in our opinion are those 
which do not deal with the major men—-Mr. Previté-Orton’s 
on Political Speakers and Writers, Mr. Darton’s on Children’s 
Books, and Mrs. Aldis’s on The Bluestockings. All these 
writers go into half-forgotten holes and corners, and make 


—$—_ 


us feel something of the interest that books now dead 
stirred in contemporary England. The one chapter 
which is not very satisfactory is Mr. T. F. Henderson’s on 
Scottish Verse. It is very laboriously compiled, but Mr. 
Henderson writes heavily, succeeds in the arduous task of 
making Robert Burns dull, and does nothing like justice to 
James Hogg—of one of whose chief achievements, inei- 
dentally (his parodies on contemporaries), he makes no 
mention. 

Minor flaws in the volume could be picked out, but to 
small purpose. It is inevitable in a work planned like this 
that there should be some overlapping, and that the judg- 
ments of some of the writers should not quite square with 
those of others. The one thing we regret to see omitted is a 
reference to the translations of the period, which are left un- 
noticed both in this volume and in its predecessor. The 
eighteenth century produced translations of almost every 
Greek and Latin author of any importance ; these transla- 
tions were often very good ; and they were widely read. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF WAR 


Famous Land Fights. By <A. Hiwarp ATreripcer. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


Mr. Atteridge’s title is not worthy of his book. It is 
the sort of title that we associate with works about “ gallant 
deeds by field and flood,”’ and when we opened the book we 
expected to find melodramatised accounts of Arbela, of 
Crécy, of Agincourt, of Waterloo, written for schoolboys by 
a romancer, and mainly concerned with the magnificently 
foolhardy charge of the Crimson Lake Hussars and the 
immortal action of Bugler Dubois, who continued to sound 
the advance after his head had been blown off by a shell. 
But it is not that sort of book at all. ‘There is nothing in it 
about “ glorious war,” and the very few casual remarks the 
author drops on the subject give the impression that he 
would respect the human race more if it could discover some 
less unpleasant method of settling its disputes. What he is 
really concerned with is not the ethics of war, its glamour or 
its horror, but its history. His “ famous fights,” vividly 
though he describes some of them, are types ; they are posts 
along which stretches the wire of a history of the methods 
of land warfare. He wants, as he puts it, to show “ what 
the fighting on the battlefield was like at various periods.” 

The book opens with the stick—the ancestor of sword 
and lance-—and the stone, from which descend bullet and 
shell. It then takes us through Egypt and Babylon, Greec« 
and Rome to the Middle Ages, and so to modern times. 
At every stage new developments in armaments and tactics 
are clearly set forth, from the invention of the sling to that 
of the aeroplane. The reactions of these inventions are 
described most lucidly, and Mr. Attcridge is always careful 
to set forth the lessons learnt during any particular cam- 
paign. It is impossible to traverse the work in detail here, 
but we must commend especially those chapters which deal 
with the last half-century—with the Franco-German War, 
the Defence of Plevna, the South African, Russo-Japanese, 
and Balkan Wars. Writing before the present war began, 
Mr. Atteridge assumes that owing primarily to the German 
experiences in 1870, the attack in masses against troops 
with fight left in them has been totally disercdited ; but we 
were once more to see it resorted to. In common with other 
theorists he regards the Battle of Mukden, with its siege-like 
character, as the type-battle of the twentieth century ; and 
mentions the likelihood of “a battle in which the flanks 
of the opposing lines may rest northward on the Belgian 
border, southward on the Jura mountains and the Swiss 
frontier.” The Battle of the Aisne, where pick and spade 
have played as important a part as rifle and field gun, 's 
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being waged as we write. 


Mr. Atteridge, incidentally, 


deprecates the Bulgarian accounts of the battle of Lule 


Burgas. 


The result of that battle, he suggests, was not 


determined by the superiority of Creusot to Krupp guns, 


but by the hopeless disorganisation of the starving and 
ammunitionless Turks. “As for the Bulgarian battle- 


leading, it was of the most elementary kind.” 


The book is 


very readable, and we know of no other which covers the 
ground in the same way for a public not of experts, but of 


intelligent laymen. 


If it has a defect it is that, like 


Mr. 


Belloc’s current articles, it is so clear that it leaves the reader 
with the certainly delightful but possibly dangerous convic- 


tion that now he knows all about it. 


BOOKS OF THE COMING SEASON 


II 


there are few. 


Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of King Edward 


(—’ the more substantial kind of political biographies 


is expected from Messrs. Smith, Elder; Messrs. Mac- 
millan are publishing in two volumes The Life of Sir John 
Lubbock, First Lord Avebury, by Horace Hutchinson ; and Mr. 
Murray Volume III. of the Life of Disraeli. This volume, it 
will be remembered, is by Mr. G. E. Buckle, the ex-editor of 


the Times, who took up the work where it was left by the 
Messrs. Constable are issuing Selected 


W. F. Monypenny. 
Speeches of Joseph Chamberlain (2 vols., 15s. net). 
speeches, which will make extremely good reading, 


late 


The 
are 


edited by C. Boyd, C.M.G., and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


has written an introduction. 


Count Ilya Tolstoy’s Remin- 


iscences of Tolstoy (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net) is a very 


engrossing book which has had a great success abroad. 


In 


the lighter class of memoirs come Sir Henry Lucy’s Nearing 


Jordan (Smith, Elder, 10s. 6d. 


net) ; 


Sir R. S. Baden- 


Powell’s Indian Memories (Herbert Jenkins); Recollections 
of Bar and Bench, by Viscount Alverstone (Arnold, 12s. 6d. 
net); and Memoirs of Forty Years, by Princess Catherine 
tadziwill (Cassell, 16s. net), the authoress of which writes 


with intimate knowledge of the English, Russian, 


and 


German Courts and has known everybody from Beacons- 
field and “‘ Ouida ” to Marie Corelli and Winston Churchill. 
There is a not unwelcome diminution in the number of 


historical biographies. 


Among the most interesting of the 


few announced are Bernal Diaz del Castillo, by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham (Nash, 7s. 6d. net); Alfred the Great (in the 
Heroes of the Nations Series), by Beatrice A. Lees (Put- 
nam, 5s. net) The Great Condé, by the Hon. Eveline God- 


ley (John Murray) ; 


The Martyr of Love (Louise de la 


Valliére), by Claude Ferval, with an introduction by Jean 
Richepin (Stanley Paul, 16s. net); and John and Sarah, 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, by Stuart J. Reid, D.C.L. 


(John Murray, 16s. net). 


This Life is largely based on 


unpublished papers at Blenheim, and the author is stated 





to give—it should not be difficult 
sion of their Graces than did Swift and Macaulay. 
is an introduction by the present Duke. New histories 
be few. 


a more agreeable impres- 


There 


will 


They include Vol. Il. of George III. and Charles 


Fox (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net), being the concluding part of 


Sir George Trevelyan’s The American Revolution ; 


An 


Outline History of China, by Herbert H. Gowen (Werner 
Laurie, 2 vols., 10s. net); a History of the Spanish Depen- 
dencies in South America, by Bernard Moses (Smith, Elder, 
2 vols., 21s. net) ; and—to leap some few years—a History 
of the Egyptian People, Dr. Wallis Budge (Dent, 3s. 6d. net). 


Political books of special interest during the pre 
crisis are naturally numerous. 


sent 
Italy’s Foreign and Colonial 


Policy (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net), a collection of Signor 
Tittoni’s speeches, will be closely studied ; and other works 


with a topical bearing are France Herself Again, by 


Abbé Ernest Dimnet (Chatto & Windus, 16s. net) ; Austria- 


the 








Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


First Autumn Announcements 








THROUGH SIBERIA. The Land of 





the Future. by Dr. F. Nansen. With many 
illustrations from the Author's Photographs. Crown 4to. 15s. net 
THE LONELY NIETZSCHE. 'y Frau 


Forster-Nietzsche. With Portraits. Uniform with ‘‘ The 


Young Nietzsche."’ 15s. net. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER, »y Edmund Backhouse and 


J. O. P. Bland. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE of the BEAVER. 
By A. Radclyffe Dugmore, Author of ‘Camera 


Adventures in the African Wilds."’ Profusely illustrated from 
Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 




















HOW BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE. 
By Dr. Charles Sarolea, D.Ph. (Liége), D.Litt. 


(Brussels), Editor of ** Everyman,'’ Belgian Consul in Edinburgh. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. 


MEN AROUND THE KAISER. 
By F. W. Wile, of the Daily Mail. Cheap Edition (Sth 
Impr y. Zs. net. Vivid character sketches of the War-makers. 


JENA OR SEDAN ? (iii impression) Franz 
Beyeriein’s Great War Novel. 2s. net 
A thrilling War Novel showing the decadence of the German 
Army — predicting German Defeat. Quarter-million copies sold 
in Germany. 


THE FRONTIERS OF THE HEART. 
By Victor Margueritte. Cheap Edition, 2s. net. A 


tale of 1870. A French girl married to a German officer, torn 
between love and country. 

















PHILIP THE KING; and other Poems. 
By John Masefield, Author of ‘Dauber,’ &c. With 


Portrait Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PLASTER SAINTS. *%y !srac! Zangwill. 


As played at the Comedy Theatre. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WAR GOD. _»y'sraei Zangwill. The 


Great Play of the Anglo-German Conflict. Uniform with ‘* The 
Melting Pot."’ As piayed at His Majesty's. 2s. 6d. net. 











New Six-Shilling Fiction. 


THE MAN OF IRON. A Romance of the 
Franco-German War. 'y Richard Dehan, 
Author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor,"’ &c. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. _ By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Book of a Bachelor."’ Duncan Swann. 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. By the Author of 


‘* Set to Partners,’’ &c Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 























YES. By the Author of ‘Less than the Dust,” &c. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. 

THE STEPPE & Other Stories. By Anthon 

Tchehov. From the Russian by Adeline Lister Kaye 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. *%y Fyodor 


Dostoevsky. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published: THE POSSESSED, 
THE IDIOT, THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 
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House yout LOOKS tt 
the Oxford 


which is tke only sectional 
bookcase that does not 
give an ‘‘office’’ appear- 
ance to one’s room. The 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


is handsome in appearance, beauti- 
fully made, and mederate in cost. 
It is made to any desired sizes and 
of any wood. Doe not purchase a 
beekcase before seeing the interest- 
ing illustrated price list, which may 
be had post free from the inventors 
and enly manufacturers :— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., 
OXFORD. 








Women’s Settlement, 


The Committee of a Settlement in the North of England at which there are 
resident and non-resident Student’, desire a Restpent Warpen from January 1, 
next. Applicants with University honours preferred, and experience in the 
organisation of Social Work essential. Salary, £100 per annum, with residence. 

Write, sending credentials to Box * T 8+6,"" Lee & Nightingale, Advertising 
Offices. Liv*rpool, on or before November 1, next. st ee As 

OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management ot the Society ot! 
Friends), For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 








TO LET, FURNISHED. 


O LET FURNISH ED.—Lady’s charming cottage at Blythburgh, Suffolk. 
Three bedrooms. Sunny aspect, close to station, sea three miles. 6/0 weekly 
for winter ; linen, plate included. — Srewarr, Springfield House, Acton. 


BERNARD SHAW 


WILL GIVE 





A Series of Six Lectures on 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


AT THE 
KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C, 


On Wednesdays, 28th October, 4th, 11th, 18th 2nd 25th November, 
and 2nd Dec mber, 1914, at 8.30 p.m. 


ia is not possible to furnish a complete syllabus of 

Mr. Suaw’s lectures, it being his platform practice to 
speak extemporancously and to be guided by the context of 
current events in choosing his illustrationsand determining the 
order in which he will take the various sections 0” his subject. 

Mr. Suaw is distinguished in the Socialist movement as 
a strong advocate of economic equality in its most rigid 
sense of maintaining an exact and unconditional equality of 
income throughout the community, thereby returning to 
one of the simplest conceptions of old-fashioned Utopian 
Socialism, but re-establishing it on concrete grounds which 
have a much wider appeal than to professed Socialists, and 
which have never been presented before in this light either 
by Socialists or their opponents. 

The subject cannot be exhausted in six lectures ; but it 
can be covered fully enough for the purposes of all except 
those who are close technical students of political science. 
Mr. Suaw’s power of making economic subjects attractive is 
well known, but it will not be unduly taxed on this occasion. 
Although he is not able to offer a syllabus, he proposes that 
one of his lectures should be on Idolatry, others on Character 
and Talent, Art and Religion, War and Dem»cracy, Morals 
and Manners. 








Tickets for the Course : 21/-, 10/6, 5/-. Singl> Lectures: 5/-, 2/6, 1/- 








Applications for tickets should be made to 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 

















Hungary, by G. E. Mitton (Black, 10s. net); The Servian 
People, by Prince and Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich 
(Werner Lauric, 2 vols., 24s. net); The United States and 
Peace, by W. H. Taft (Murray, 5s. net) ; How Belgium Saved 
Europe, by Dr. Charles Sarolea (Heinemann, 2s. 6d. net and 
2s. net); The Law and Usage of War, by Sir T. Barclay (Con- 
stable, 6s. net); The Pan-Angles, a consideration of the 
federation of the seven English-speaking nations, by Sin- 
clair Kennedy (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net); and The German 
Enigma, by G. Bourdon, the Editor of The Figaro (Dent, 
2s. 6d. net). 

Economic and sociological works include Second Thoughts 
of an Economist, by Professor Smart (Macmillan), and the 
first two volumes of Messrs. Black’s “ Social Workers Series.” 
These are The Social Worker and Modern Charity, by 
William Foss and Julius West, and Trade Unionism, by. 
C. M. Lloyd (2s. 6d. each). Messrs. Longmans are pub- 
lishing Disturbed Dublin, by Arnold Wright, a volume 
giving an account of last winter’s great strike and a descrip- 
tion of the industries of the Irish capital. Other books that 
promise to be useful are Mentally Defective Children, by A. 
Binct and Th. Simon (Arnold, 2s. 6d. net); The Younger 
Generation, by Ellen Key (Putnam, 5s. net); English Eco- 
nomic History, Select Documents, by A. E. Bland, P. A. 
Brown, and R. H. Tawney (Bell, 6s. net); The Nature and 
Purpose of the Measurement of Social Phenomena, by A. L. 
Bowley (King, 3s. 6d. net); The Law and the Poor, by Judge 
Parry (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net); and The System of 
National Finance, by E. Hilton Young (Smith, Elder, 
7s. 6d. net), a first-aid manual for those who want to under- 
stand how the nation manages its revenues and expenditure. 

Philosophical publications will include Theism and 
Humanism, by Arthur James Balfour (Williams & Norgate, 
12s. net). This volume contains the Gifford Lectures for 
1913 and 1914, which were followed with such intense 
interest at the time of their delivery. In What is Living 
and What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel (Macmillan) one 
more is added to the growing list of translations from the 
great Italian, Benedetto Croce. There are two more books 
on Bergson, both published by Macmillan. One is Mr. 
Wildon Carr’s The Philosophy of Change and the other 
Henri Bergson: an Account of His Life and Writings, by 
Algot Ruhe and Nancy M. Paul. Messrs. Macmillan also 
announce The Idealistic Reaction against Science, translated 
from the Italian of Professor A. Aliotta. Among other 
philosophical works promised are Buddhist Psychology, by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, and Ruysbroeck, by Evelyn Underhill 
(Quest Series, Bell, 2s. 6d. net each) ; Ontology, or the Theory 
of Being, an introduction to general metaphysics (Longmans, 
10s. 6d. net), by Professor Coffey of Maynooth, who, we 
observe, is the possessor of the Ph.D. degree of Louvain ; 
What Can I Know, by Professor G. T. Ladd (Longmans) ; 
Know Thyself, by Professor Bernardino Varisco (G. Allen & 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net); and Practical Mysticism, by Evelyn 
Underhill (Dent, 2s. 6d. net). 

Other forthcoming books not mentioned above include 
A Short History of Russian Music, by Arthur Pougin 
(Chatto & Windus, 5s. net); the remarkable Letters of 
Fyodor Dostoevsky (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net) ; Musicians 
of the Day, by Romain Rolland (Routledge, 2s. 6d. net) ; 
The Invasion of France, 1814, by Captain F. W. O. Maycock 
(G. Allen & Unwin, 5s. net); The German Excavations at 
Babylon, by Robert Koldewey (Macmillan); European 
Dramatists, by Archibald Henderson (Grant Richards, 
7s. 6d. net); Last Pages from a Journal, by Mark Ruther- 
ford (H. Milford) ; the General Index to Sir J. G. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough (Macmillan, 10s. net); Vol. IV. of Dr. J. 
Theodore Merz’s History of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century (Blackwood) ; The Titans, a dramatic poem, 
by Charles Doughty (Duckworth, 5s. net) ; The Victor Hugo- 
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Drouet Love Letters (Stanley Paul), a selection from a modest 
aggregation of 15,000 which the lovers left behind them ; 
Vigée Lebrun, by W. H. Helm (Hutchinson, 21s. net) ; 
Cathedrals and Cloisters of Northern France, by Elise W. 
Rose (Putnam, 2 vols., 21s. net); and The Book of the Blue 
Sea, by Henry Newbolt (Longmans, 5s. net). This last is 
the lineal successor of the late Andrew Lang’s long series of 
fairy-tale books, one of which was issued yearly by this firm. 

Among new editions, finally, will be Essays of Addison 
(Macmillan, 2 vols., 8s. net), chosen and edited by Sir J. G. 
Frazer, who has already very admirably edited Cowper’s 
Letters ; a volume of Selections from the Poems of Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne Bronié (including some hitherto unpublished 
poems), edited by A. C. Benson (Smith, Elder) ; four more 
volumes in Messrs. Constable’s Standard Edition of Meredith ; 
a luxurious illustrated edition of Stevenson’s Fables (Long- 
mans, 10s. 6d. net); Sir Richard Burton’s The Kasidah of 
Haji Abdu Elyezdi (Hutchinson, 5s. net) ; William Archer’s 
Playmaking (Chapman & Hall, 2s. net); G. K. Chesterton’s 
early volume of poems, The Wild Knight (Dent); The Franco- 
German War, by generals and other officers who took part 
in the campaign, edited by Major-General Maurice (G. 
Allen & Unwin, 21s. net); and A First Year in Canterbury 
Setilement (Fifield, 5s. net). This last was Samuel Butler’s 
earliest book, and it has long been out of print. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Economic Foundations of the Women’s Movement. 
Fabian Tract No. 175. 2d. 

A forcible statement of the case against the economic parasitism 
of women more or less along the same lines of argument as those 
which Olive Schreiner and Charlotte Perkins Gilman have made 
familiar. The writer holds that “ one of the possible dangers of the 
future is that the working-class women, in their right and natural 
desire to be protected against that exploitation which the first develop- 
ment of machinery brought with it, should allow themselves to drift 
without observing it into the parasitism which was the lot of middle- 
class women,” although at present “ practically all the unmarried girls 
of the working class earn their own living in the world of industry.” 
This last statement certainly needs qualification or at least explana- 
tion. In the first place it is only true if “ industry ” is understood as 
including paid domestic service. And, secondly, the number of girls 
and young women returned as “ unoccupied ” in the Census is far too 
large to be explained away solely by the phenomenon of the parasitic 
middle-class women. But the tract avowedly deals mainly with the 
middle-class women’s problem. It is urged that State endowment of 
motherhood is the only plan by which women will be enabled both 
to participate in economic activities (in the prevailing sense of the 
term) and to marry ; that only the State control of land and capital 
can enable adequate endowment allowances to be made, and that 
therefore the path to the ultimate ends of the feminist movement is 
through Socialism. 


With Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and Canada. By Sir 
WiLLoucuBy Maycock. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 

This work describes Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in America in 1887-8, 
when he went there to settle the dispute concerning fishing rights on the 
Canadian East coast. Sir Willoughby Maycock, who accompanied 
Mr. Chamberlain as a F.O. representative, would appear to have kept 
a very detailed diary and numerous souvenirs. Everything is fish to 
his net—speeches, newspaper cuttings, and menu-cards. He even 
reproduces a menu in full. There is nothing very important about 
his reminiscences, but they reveal a kindly man interested in every- 
body he meets, and they include several amusing stories. There is 
one, for example, of a bishop who was addressed by the captain during 
a storm: “I shouldn’t wonder if we were all in heaven in less than 
half an hour.” “God forbid!” exclaimed the bishop. Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland was “tickled to death” when the author was announced 
as “Mr. Haycock.” Apparently Sir Willoughby had to stand a 
good deal of banter of this kind; one paper had a joke about “ Mr. 
Willoughby Joecock.” 


The Re-making of China. By Aporr S. Wary. Constable. 2s. 6d. 


By M. A. 


net. 
China Under the Dowager Empress. By J. O. P. Bianp and E. 
Backuouse. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


Mr. Waley gives a very brief sketch of Chinese history from the 
accession to power of Kwang-Hsu, and a more detailed account of the 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 

EARL OF CROMER. 
SECOND SERIES JUST PUBLISHED. 
Political and Literary Essays. Second 
Series. By the Right ange? Fy OF CROMER, 


O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* Contains papers on “ Imperial Germany,’ The Home Polécy of 


Germany.” “ The Old Prussian Army,” and other material of varied 
interest. 
Athenaum:—" In these anxious times it is a great relief to turn to Lord 


Cromer as he serenely discourses on his various pursuits in oemaes aes 
literature. To anyone suffering from war-nerves’ we can recommend no 
healthier tonic than these masculine essays. 


89TH THOUSAND. 


Why Britain is at War: The Causes 
and the Issues set oct, in brief 7 ~ sagen Ge 

tic Co mdence an peec 
ee By Sir EDWARD COOK. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


Modern Germany and the Modern 
World. By M. E. SADLER, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


The Country’s Call. A Short Selection of 
Patriotic Verse. Chosen and Edited by E. B. and MARIE 
SARGANT. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


Sea Insurance according to British 


Statate. By WILLIAM GOW, M.A., Ph.D., Author 
of ‘‘ Marine Insurance."" 8vo. 14s. net. 
Journal of Commerce :—‘ A valuable book. . . . The scheme of the work 


is in ev way admirable and useful, whether to the lawyer or the man of 
hy a only is each section of the Marine Insurance Act of 1906 
and the Gambling Policies Act of 1909 made the subject of a separate ex- 
haustive commentary, but full alphabetical and chronological lists of leading 
cases, together with copious extracts from the more important of their 
judgments, are handily collected and placed in the same volume before the 
reader." 





Highways and Byways in Lincoin- 
shire. By WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. 


With Illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. Extra crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series]. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With Poor Immigrants to America. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem.’ With 32 Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs by the Author. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Spectator :—‘‘An extremely interesting record, with many _ penetrating 
illustrations of the contrast between Russian and American ideals, and a 
good deal of criticism, in the main friendly, of the spirit of the new 


American people. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Post Office. A Play. By RABIND- 
RANATH TAGORE. Translated by Devabrata Mukerjea. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





Life and Genius of Ariosto. »y J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of ‘‘ Tales from Ariosto.'’ Extra crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Times——A valuable little stud, of the great Renaissance Italian poet 
(1474-1533)."" 


The Idealistic Reaction Against 
Science. By Prof. ANTONIO ALIOTTA, Royal 
University of Padua. Translated by AGNES McCASKILL. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Times.—" A full and penetrating examination of the phases and tone of 
present-day thought on the theory of knowledge; and here Professor Aliotta 
takes as his guide the reaction from intellectua ism which is the chief character- 
istic of porary phil phy. 


*.* Macmillan’s Autamn Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Revolution. His book is a mere summary. We do not see in it any 
trace of direct personal contact with the events and personalities 
described, and we are sure that we ourselves could compile a work on 
China no Jess full and no more valueless than this one were we given a 
week’s holiday and the files of the Daily Telegraph and the Times. 
The book by Messrs. Bland and Backhouse is, on the other hand, 
full of intensely interesting first-hand information, and we are glad 
to see that a new edition has been called for. 


THE CITY 


HIS is not a particularly favourable time for a rail- 
way company to raise fresh capital, but the terms 
offered by the London and South Western for the 
million pounds it desires to obtain are so attractive that it 
is not likely to meet with much difficulty in getting it. 
This company is issuing £1,000,000 of 5 per cent. Preferred 
Stock at 99}, such stock to be repayable at par in ten years’ 
time, the company, however, having the option to pay it 
off at par in 1919. For a British railway company this is a 
new departure in many ways. The idea of ever paying off 
any of their funded loans has been so abhorrent to those in 
control of British railways that this is the first occasion on 
which one of these companies has issued a redeemable stock, 
although the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
took power last year to do soon some future occasion. 
The change in investment values that has been brought about 
by the war is illustrated by the difference between the yield 
afforded by this new preference stock and the company’s 
existing 4 per cent. Preference Stock. The latter is quoted 
at 95-98, and if purchasable at the former price, yields only 
£4 4s. 9d. per cent., whereas the new stock yields slightly 
over 5 per cent., and the holder is assured of a return of his 
full capital (and slightly more) either five or ten years hence. 
Another point to be noted is that if the company issues this 
new stock in the shape of registered stock, and not bonds, 
it will be a trustee security so long as it is purchased not 
above par; the explanation of this proviso being that 
trustees are not permitted to invest in stocks over par if 
they are repayable below the purchase price in less than 
fifteen years. There is no doubt that the new preference 
stock is a very cheap investment, and the issue of a trustee 
stock to give a yield of over 5 per cent. donne furieusement a 
penser. In some countries the Government would frown 
upon an issue of this sort, for, at a time when large national 
loans are imminent, it must be very unpleasant for the 
Government to see a trustee stock brought out on a 5 per 
cent. basis, thus setting a remarkably high rate of interest 
as the standard under the changed conditions. 


* * * 


Another step was entered upon in the struggle on the 
part of the Stock Exchange authorities to keep quotations 
above the level at which they would stand if subjected to the 
ordinary influences of supply and demand, by the issue, on 
Saturday last, of a notice prohibiting bargains in securities 
dealt in on the American market at a price less than the 
English equivalent of the prices in New York when the Stock 
Exchange in that city closed, on July 30th. This has 
absolutely killed business in American securities, a large 
number of dealings in which had been taking place in 
London at prices considerably below the closing prices in 
New York on July 30th. For example, London was dealing 
in Atchison shares at 80}, as compared with the New York 
price of 90 on the date named, in Southern Pacifies at 81}, as 
against 86; Union Pacifics at 109}, as against 117; and 
United, States Steel at 47, as against 544. One reason given 
for this action is that it is to prevent sales in London on 
behalf of German and Austrian holders, but, as in the case 
of the Stock Exchange Committee’s regulation in connection 


with certain other securities, already referred to in these 
columns, the result will be only to prevent a large number of 
people from turning their securities into cash. You can 
prohibit a broker from selling securities for a client below a 
certain price, but you cannot compel investors to step in 
and buy at prices arbitrarily fixed; the result, therefore, 
is simply that those people who are compelled to sell find 
themselves obliged to go past the Stock Exchange, and dis- 
pose of their securities in other directions. In stocks and 
shares, we are fast returning to a system of barter. 


* * * 


It was apparent that the Brazil Railway Company had 
suffered severely from the depression in trade in that country, 
but a good deal was hoped for from the flotation of another 
Loan by the Brazil Government, the Government owing 
large sums to the railway company in respect of construction. 
With the breakdown of the Loan negotiations on account of 
the war, all hope disappeared of that matter being 
straightened out for some months to come, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the coupons due Ist inst. of two of the 
Brazil Railway Company’s subsidiaries—viz., the Sorocabana 
Railway and the Madeira-Mamoré Railway—are not being 
met. In times like these, when the currency of the country 
has depreciated and it is practically impossible to obtain 
remittances on London, it is obvious that companies of this 
nature would have considerable difficulty in meeting their 
obligations due on this side. All the revenue of a foreign 
railway company is necessarily received in the country itself 
in such country’s currency, and every rise in the number of 
milreis that the company has to pay for the £ sterling repre- 
sents a dead loss. Interest on both companies’ loans is 
guaranteed, the Sorocabana by the Brazil Railway Company, 
and the Madeira-Mamoré partly by the Brazil Railway 
Company and partly by the Port of Para Company, and 
meetings of the bondholders will be called to consider pro- 
posals for the safeguarding of their interests. Both proper- 
ties are good, although the Madeira-Mamoré runs through a 
region once so unhealthy that in Brazil itself it gave rise to 
the pun, Madeira ma mort est, and I do not think that 
bondholders are likely to lose their money ; it is probably 
a case of waiting six months or, at most, a year. The deben- 
ture coupon of the Brazil Railway itself, due August Ist, 
was paid, but how that company will manage in the im- 
mediate future remains to be seen. 


* * * 


An interesting message was sent out a few weeks ago to 
every employee of the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railways. The message dealt with efficiency and 
courtesy, and was signed by the President of those companies. 
The following remarks are taken from the message to em- 
ployees who come into contact with the passengers: ‘ The 
railroad company desires to sell its transportation. The 
ticket rates are alike for all, and any person buying a ticket, 
no matter what the style of his clothes are (sic), how much 
money he displays, or what his position in society is, is 
entitled to proper and courteous treatment. The railroad 
man has a great opportunity for passing out kindness and 
good will. He comes into contact with every kind and 
condition of individual; the old, the young, the rich, the 
poor, the illiterate, the learned, the happy, the prosperous, 
and those in defeat, saturated with sorrow and distress ; he 
sees them all and through intuition knows to which class 
they belong. A smile, a kind word, or a kindness done to 
any of these cannot fail to leave its impression for good, and 
this good cannot help but expand. Try it.”” There seems 
room for an extension of this idea. 

Emit Davies. 
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“Everyman Belgian Relief and 
Reconstruction Fund. 


Other belligerent nations may suffer from unemployment. In Belgium alone there has been created a 
whole nation of unemployed, In other countries trade and industry are dislocated. In Belgium they 
have tome to a complete standstill. Out of a population of eight millions, seven millions are under 
the heel of the invader. Railwaymen are starving, for railways have ceased to work. Office clerks are 
starving, for banks and offices are closed. Public officials are starving, for no salaries can be paid; the 
Belgian Government is beleaguered in Antwerp. Journalists and printers are starving, for newspapers and 
books have ceased to appear. Méill-hands and coal-miners are starving, for mills and coal-mines and 
ironworks are closed. _It is true that the Germans have re-opened the gigantic gunworks of Cockerill, and 
have even offered the Beigian ironworkers an increase of wages of 50 per cent. But I doubt whether the 
15,000 ironworkers of Cockerill will be induced by this diabolical bribe to manufacture the German guns 
which will mow down their Belgian brethren. 


A few days ago King Albert of Belgium, in the course of an interview, was dilating on the recent barbarities 
committed by the enemy. I pointed out to His Majesty that retribution was coming, that victory was near 
at hand. His Majesty’s confidence in the final issue was as absolute as my own, but no anticipation of a final 
victory could comfort him in the present universal distress of his subjects and the appalling ravages of the war. 
“ When victory comes to our arms, what will remain of my miserable people ?” 


Let us, therefore, not be afraid of doing too much. Let us not discriminate in our charity. The Belgians 
have fought, they are still fighting, the battles of Great Britain. If there is to be priority, let priority be 
given to those who were first in suffering, and who are suffering most and will suffer longest. If the British 
and American people and the British and American Governments are not going to help, who will help? As 
long as German occupation lasts, there is no Belgian Government to appeal to. Until the Teutonic invader 
is expelled from Belgian territory, the Belgian people are under the sole protection of and dependent on the 
sole generosity of their British and American brethren. 


We are giving the following extracts from messages and letters which Dr. Sarolea has received on behalf of 


























From Mr. G. K. Chesterton :— 

“I hope that a generous response will still be made to 
“ Dr. Sarolea’s eloquent and renewed appeal for the Belgian 
“Relief Fund. Dr. Sarolea has a double right to speak of 
“the crime and tragedy in Flanders, for he has not only 
“seen it happening but foreseen it before ithappened. In 
“his book on ‘ The Anglo-German Problem’ he contem- 
“ plated, along with many other things that have since come 
“true the recent violation of Belgium, though I do not 
“suppose he contemplated its being anything so infernal 
“as what his eyes have seen in Antwerp and along the 
“ Belgian roads. But, apart from all personal claims, there 
“jis a particular urgency and importance in the cause he 
“pleads: and 1 for one should say, with a full sense of 
“responsibility to the many just claims on us all, that if 
“any charity has to suffer, it ought not to be this onc.” 


From Monsignor R. H. Benson :— 

“‘T am delighted to hear that you are making this appeal 
“on behalf of Belgium, especially since your connection 
“ with Belgium and England will go far to make the appeal 


“a success.” 


From Lord Curzon of Kedleston :— 

“TI gladly respond to your wish. Of all the crimes 
“committed by the authors of the present war, the wanton 
“invasion and sacking of Belgium appears to me to be the 
“most shameful. Of all the sufferings inflicted upon 


the “ Everyman Belgian Relief and Reconstruction Fund” :— 





All Donations to be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, “EVERYMAN” 
Belgian Relief and Reconstruction Fund, 21 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 





“‘imnocent persons, those of the Belgians have been the 
“most pitiful and harrowing. Of all the claimants for 
.‘ relief, they are the most deserving.” 


From Mr. Arnold Bennett :— 

“The civilisation of the whole world is indebted to 
“Belgium for its superb stand against savagery ; and the 
“ample redress of the sufferings of Belgium should and will 
“be the concern of the whole world.” 


From Mr. Hilaire Belloc :— 

“We cannot restore what has been destroyed by men 
“who are wholly unable to understand the tradition of 
“‘ Christian culture and who hate it, and wecan at least find 
“ means whereby Belgium shall live until vengeance is taken.” 


From Mr, J. L. Garvin (Editor of the Pall Mali Gazette) :— 

“In the work you are doing through ‘ EVERYMAN ’ 
“ and elsewhere for this cause, you have my whole sympathy, 
“ and few men living are so well equipped as you to further 
“the purposes in which we both believe.” 


From the “ Spectator" :— 

“ We desire most heartily to support an Appeal which 
“has been issued by Dr. Sarolea on behalf of the Belgian 
“ Relief and Reconstruction Fund. As Dr. Sarolea points 
“out in his leaflet, the Belgian refugees in Britain are only 
“a section of the sufferers.” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





THE SPLENDID AND RACY MEMOIRS OF A GREAT SAILOR. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


Two Volumes. 


Demy 8vo, 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


30s. net. 


This book, by the most popular Sailor of the day, is a revelation of adventure and inspiration for the future. 








FICTION. 


A MASTERPIECE, 


THE PRICE OF LOVE. sy arnoitp 


BENNETT, Author of *‘Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A book of brilliant and poignant power —one of the few books that 
count. Imagination, observation, insight, sympathy—all the arts of the 
real novelist are here. 


“It is a story that will be remembered among the books of the moment."’ 


—Daily News. 
PRINCE AND HERETIC. 3y marjoric 
BOWEN, Author of ** I Will Maintain.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This tells the moving and romantic story of William the Silent, and it 
is a book on which the authoress has lavished all her strength and power 
of narrative. 


BROKEN SHACKLES. 


Author of ‘‘ The Gate of the Desert."’ 
A story of the Franco-Prussian War. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Day’s Play.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ([Oct. 75. 


By A. A. MILNE, Author of ‘* The 
(Oct. 15. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 3, 
C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘‘ It Happened in 
Egypt.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of an Englishman who served in the French Foreign Legion, 
and therefore very appealing at the present time. 


THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. 


By BASIL KING, Author of *‘ The Inner Shrine.'’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. ALFRED 
BURTON. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of 
‘* Master of Men.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A ‘ripping’ story fantastically realistic. Mr. Oppenheim has written several good 
novels, but none other so excellent as this.'’—Globe. 


THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 


By H. C. BAILEY, Author of ‘* The Sea Captain.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CASSANDRA BY MISTAKE. 


SCHOFIELD, Author of ‘‘ I Don’t Know."’ 


OLD ANDY, By DoOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of 


‘* Sandy Married.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
“A delightful Irish romance, brimming over with sparkle and fun and wit.’ 
—Duily Chronicle. 
“* This is a beautiful story, with humour cantering merrily through its pages.’ 


By Mrs. S. R. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


—Times. 
“* The whole book is redolent of Miss Conyers and her inimitable and kindly re off 
of the Irish folk.’ '—Morning Post. 
“The whole book is a joy.''"—Observer. 


THE JAM QUEEN. 


8vo, 6s. 
* Miss Syrett has never written a cleverer or more entertaining book.""—Standard. 
“* Clever and entertaining from first to last.'—Scotsman. 
“A delightful specific against the blues.''"—Manchester Courier. 


JANE’S CAREER: 4 story of Jamaica. 


By HERBERT G. DE LISSER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The story is told with astonishing vividness and sympathy."'"—Morning Post. 
** A distinctly humorous and realistically shown picture of a young Jamaican peasant 
girl.’ '—Evening Standard. 


By NETTA SYRETT. Crown 


FICTION—continued. 


BELLAMY. By ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of “* The Cost 


of It,’’ ‘‘Simpson,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Written with sympathy and understanding . . a graphic study of lower-class 
life.""—Globe. 


THE HAPPY RECRUIT. .pyw. pert RIDGE, 


Author of ‘* The Remington Sentence.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The genial cockney author of this diverting gout has never written a dull or 
inhuman book, and never could. This is one of his "'—Glob e. 
A typical Pett Ridge production of the most ssineaiiesie sort."’—Obdbserver. 
“ The story is in Mr, Pett Ridge’s best manner, and its matter is as interesting as all 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s work.’’"—Birmingham Post. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 


CATHERINE I!. (THE GREAT) OF RUSSIA. By E. A. 
BRAYLEY HODGETTS. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
16s. net. 


SWOLLEN-HEADED WILLIAM. a war 


“ Struwwelpeter.” By E. V. LUCAS and GEORGE 
MORROW. 20 pages of Illustrated Text. With Coloured Picture 
Wrapper. Crown 4to, Is. net. *[Third Edition. 
““ It is a book of mirth, which will do nothing to injure the reputations of two of the 


most brilliant fun-makers of ourtime. . . . We prophesy an immense success for 
this book.”—Daily News. 


REMEMBER LOUVAIN! selected by E. v. 
LUCAS. F'cap. 8vo, ls. net. 
A volume of English poetry, telling of liberty and war. 
‘* This little anthology of verse, borne on the tense emotions of the moment, has more 
poignancy than a hundred ‘ Books about the War’ - It is a splendid shilling's- 
worth.""—Times, 


JEWISH LIFE IN MODERN TIMES. 


By ISRAEL COHEN. With 12 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS. sya.u. 


ATTERIDGE. Crown 8vo, 


6s. net. 
There is no more welcome and valuable book at the present time. 


THE FIRST PART OF HENRY IV. 
Edited by R. P. COWL. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

[Arden Shakespeare. 

NAPOLEON THE GAOLER. »3y eEpwarp 


FRASER. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This volume is of special interest just now, as most of the prisoners 
referred to were shut up in Verdun, and the question of the treatment of 
prisoners of war is very fully discussed. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. s.,; rose sTRUNSKY. 


With 5 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SYRUP OF THE BEES. pyr. w. Ban. 


With a Frontispiece. Limited Edition, F’cap. 4to, 5s. net. 


WINDRUSH AND EVENLODE. ,, 
HENRY BAERLEIN. F'cap. 8vo, Is. net. [Oct. 15. 
The first collection of Mr. Baerlein’s own verses. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. .; maser 
DEARMER. With 8 Illustrations in colour by E. FoRTESCUE- 
BRICKDALE. New and cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 2s.6d.net. 


With 8 Illustrations and 20 Maps. 








* The novel is arresting, fresh, and entertaining.""—Glasgow Herald, [Oct. 15. 
PENNY PUBLICATIONS FOR THE CRISIS 
THE KING’S MESSAGE TO HIS PEOPLE | HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. 2y the Rt. Hon. D. 


OVERSEA. By His Majesty’s Authority. 
A CALL TO ARMS. by THE PRIME MINISTER. 


THE WAR OF CIVILIZATION. 
MINISTER. 


A UNITED EMPIRE. sy THE PRIME MINISTER. 
WHY WE ARE AT WAR. by THE PRIME MINISTER. 
THE SEARCHLIGHTS. By ALFRED NOYES. 


By THE PRIME | 


LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 


OR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE. 
KIPLING. 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION. 


By RUDYARD 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


_RECESSIONAL. by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
|THE REVEILLE. 


By BRET HARTE. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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